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THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 



Official Name: Swiss ^ojifcdcration. 

Location: Central Europe, bounded on the north by 
tht; F^fderal Republic of Gerni^ny. on the east by 
Austria and Liechtenstein, on the south by Italy, 
and on the west by t^cance. 

Size: 15.941 square miles. ^ • ^ 

Major Subdivisions: 23 Cantons. 3 of which are. 
divided into half-Cantons, making a total of 26 
political units. 

Official Languages: German. French, and Italian. 
Romansh. a dialect based on Latin, is recognized 
as a fourth language of the country, but does not 
have the same status as the other three: e.g.. of 
ficial documents are published in German. 
French, and Italian only. 



Population: 6.5 million, including about ^ million 
foreigners (1975 estimate). 

People: The population reflects the 3 major lan- 
guage areas that surround the country: About 65 
perx-ent German-speaVing, 18 percent French- 
speakinj^. and 12 percent Italian-speaking. Some- 
what less than 1 percent speak Romarfsh, and the 
remainder speak a variety of languages foreign to 
Switzerland. 

Literacy: 99 percent. ^ . 

Type of Government: Confederated republic. 

Religion: 49.4 percent Roman Catholic.' 47.8 per- 
cent Protestant, 2.8 percent other confessions or 
none. * 




THE BASIC SYSTEM 



Historical Background 

i - ' 
Switzerland dates its origin as an independent State 

from August 1. 129L when the three Cantons bor- 
dering Lake Lucerne- Uri. Schwyz, and Unttr- 
walden - formed an "etexnal alliance" to carry on 



their struggle against foreign rule. In 1315 the Swiss 
defeated the Hapsburg army and secured their in- 
dependence as the Swiss Confederation. Lucerne 
joined the Confederati<3gi in 1332. By the end of the • 
16th century the number of C^antons had reached 13. 
Six were added in 1803 while Switzerland was under 
the control of French armies, and then three more in 
1814 to make a total of 22 Cantons. 
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Switzerland r^egained its independence from 
France through the'Congress of Vienna in 1815 and 
organized itself -as a confederation of Vi Cantons. A 
Federal Constitution was adopted in>848 and exten- 
sively revised in 1874. The Constitution of 1874. cur- 
, rently iit effect, established Federal responsibility for 
defense, trade, and legal matters, but retained a 
large measure of , sovereignty for the Cantons. All 
powers not specifically delegated to the Federal 
Government are held by the Cantons. 

An additional Canton (Jura) was established as of 
September 24. 1978. This 23rd Canton w^s formed 
from the three French-speaking districts that border 
on France in the Canton of Bern, with the capital at 
Del?mont. As of fall 1978. cantonal functions are 
still in the process.i)f being established in Jura, and 
the educational system continues to operate in the 
same pattern as it had when Jura was part of the 
Canton of Bern, particular^ since the school year in 
Bern begins in the spring. For this rt^ason. Jura will, 
not be considered as a separate Canton in Chis study. 

Three Cantons have divided themselves into half 
Cantons: Basel into Basel-City and Basel District; 
• Unterwalden into Obwalden and Nidwalden; and Ap 
penzell into Appenzell-Inner Rhodes and Appenzell 
Outer Rhodes. Sinceahe governmental structure of 
w theTialf-Cantons is parallel to those of the Cantons, 
there are V.^ administrative units at the cantonal level 
(the 22 Cantons, with the 23d Jura not counted 
for reasons explained above, plus the three addi 
lional units from the split of three Cantons). These 
units, with theit standard Swiss abbreviations, are as 
follows: 

iWrman speaking. ( 1 9) 

AdiKau(A(,) Obvsahirn (OW) 

Apprn/rll. Ouirr Rhcxlrs (AR) St. (;allrn (.S(;) 
Apprn/rll. Initrr Rhodes (Al) .S( hamiausrn (SM) 
• BasH(:iiy(BS) .S(hwy/(S/) 
llsrl Disirift (Bl.) ' Solmhurn (SO) 

Brtn(BK) 'I hurgau ( ! (;) 

(;iarus((;L) , I'n (UR) 

(;rauhurn()rn (C;R) .L\x)^{7X\) 
l.u<rrnr(l.ll) //.uri(h(ZU) 
Nidwalden (NW) ^ 



French speaking (5) 
Frib(t|rg (KR) 
Onrva (CiK) 
Nruchatrl (NK) 
Valais(V.S) 
Vaud(VD) 



Italian speaktng ft) 
!*i( ino ( I I) 

V 



The development of the Swiss Confederation over 
600 years by successive affiliation of separate political 
entities resulted in/a very high degree of cantonal 



SprMing follows common English usage. 



autonomy, especially in educational and ( ultural af- 
fairs, which has been retained to the prtrsent time. 
SNviss education, therefore, consists of 2b virtually in- v 
dependent school systems at the cantonal level. 
These are again differentiated by language of in- 
struction. In addition, there are substantial dif 
ferences among the Cantons in geography and popu 
lation density.' whicH, in tura. affect the cantonal 
educational systems. 

Before the Protestant Reformation, education was 
conducted primarily in monastery schools. After the 
Reformation, many of these schools were retained in 
Catholic, areas, while Protestant areas developed 
public schools. Aftty the French Revolution, pqblic 
ed,ucation developed rapidly in all Cantons. Some 
Swiss educators."^ such as Pestalozzi in the 19th cen- 
tury and Piag.et in the 20th. mad^* contributions of 
lasting international importance. 

Today. Switzerland possesses a highly, developed, 
diversified, and decentralized system of education 
extending from preschool through the university 
level arid encompassing academic, vocational, and 
technical training designed to. develop the- whole , 
spectrum of skills, interests, and abilities of its 
population to meet the needs of the individual and of 
the nation. Switzerland has achieved and maintained 
-a very high standard of living. A well educated popu- 
lation is (t)nsidered to be the major resource that has 
madelhis possible. 

Structure , ^■ 

The political, geographic, and linguistic diversiry 
of Swiss education makes it almost impossible to 
»peak of a Swiss educational system in a narrow sense 
of the. term. A brief report such as this must lijnil 
itself toHhe major characteristics and patterns .that 
are common to most Cantons, omitting ^he 
numerous local variations. Chart 1 presents a simpli 
Tied diagram of the gener^^l structure of education in 
Switzerland. 

Compulsory education begins at age 6 or 7 and 
continues for 8 or 9 years, depending on the Canton. 

Preschool education under either public or private 
control is generally offered for children aged 3 to 6. 
It is readily available in urban areas and is being 
expanded into rural communities. Primary educal 
tion varies in duration from 4 to 6 ye^rs, depending 
upon the Canton. 

Lower secondary educatipn. which extends to the 
end of compulsory education (8th or 9th year), varies 
in difficulty depending upon the type of school. The 
' different types can be classified in two groups basic 
schools and advanced schools. Basic schools, which 



Chart 1.— Simplified diagram of the structure of education in Switzerland 
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Source: Adapted from 'Eugene Egger and Emile Blanc. Education in 
Switzerland. Geneva, 1974. 12. 
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are open to all students who have completed primary 
Mhool, enable them to fulfill minimum compulsory 
education ' requirements, whereupon most begin, a 
combination of apprenticeship, and part-time voca- 
tional education. The various kinds of advanced 
schools, which have more difficult curriculums than 
that of the basic school, frequently require .entrance 
examinations. Within this category some schools are 
more advanced than others, with the most difficult 
one preparing students to cni^r academic secondary 
schools at the upper secondary |evcl. 

Terminology varies from Canton tcr Canton, and 
not all Cantons offer aH types. In some, notably 
Geneva and to some extent other French-speaking 
Cantons, all types of lower secondary education are 
conducted in a comprehensive school. 
' 1 he primary and lower secondary levels also 
-include special classes or special schools for all types 
of handicapped children (discussed later). 

I he upper secondary (post-compulsory) level can 
be divided into five major types as shown on the 
chart: (1) Part time and full-time vocational educa 
lion^the former usually accompanied by an appren 
ficeship varying in length from 2 to 4 years: 
(2) general education not designed for university 
entrance. 2 to 3 years in length, and frequently a 
prerequisite for some types of specialized vocational 
training; (!5) commercial training, leading to a 
diploma in !5 years (grades 10 12) or to ^ cantonal 
maturity certificate in 4; (4) teacher training, 
generally 4 or 5 years in length beginning with grade 
9 or 10. and leading to a diploma or cantonal 
maturity certificate; and (f)) academic secondary 
education (at a Gymnasium, gymnase, college, 
Uceo). generally grades 9 or 10 to 13. leading to the 
federally controlled maturity certificate, which is the 
basic prerequisite for unlimited admission to higher 
education. In some cases the academic secondary 
school is organized as a single unit extending through 
both the lower and upper secondary level (e g., in the 
Canton of Uri grades 7-13 are wit^n one school for 
some types of the Gymnastum). 

Higher education institutions can be divided into 
three major groups: (1) Higher technical institutes 
(or colleges of engineering) and other specialized 
schools at the postsecondary (not university) level; 
(2) teacher training institutions for kindergarten, and 
elementary teachers, teachers of specialized areas 
such as domestic science, and in some cases teachers 
for the lower secondary level; and (3) university level 
institutions, consisting of 2 Federal institutes of tech 
nology. 7 cantonal universities, a school of eco- 
nomics, business and public administration (St. 



Gallen). and a faculty of theology (Lucerne), now in 
process of expansion into a general university. 

Table I presents enrollments at all levels of educa-^ 
\\on in 1976-77. 

Tabic 1.— Enrollments in educational insiitutions, by level 
and type of school: 1976-77 



Typr of school 



Elementary: 

Prrs( hool ^ 
Primary 
I oul 



Lower secondary 

Basu Icvrl 
Advanrrd Irvcl 
Cornprrhensivc 



.Special edUcatio^ (primary and lower 
secondary) 



Upper secondary: 

(icncral cciucalion. 

Academic seconciarv ^( hools 
(iei)rral secondary schools 
loial 



I cachcr edut aiion 

Kor ihc prcVhdoI Irvrl 
h(jr ihr primary Irvrl 
h(ir spec iai subjects 
I'oial 



Votaiional rducaiicin . ' 
Agriculture 
Industry and crafts 
*I rchnical fields 
C^ommrrce and administration 
Nursing and health care 
All others 
I otal 



i otal. uppet secondary 



Number of 
students 



r)0S.15S 
63r>,689 



148.27:^ 
205.806 
6.742 
:i60.82l 



4Q. 1 51 



H9.6ig 
11.4S4 
51.053 



1 ,992 
12.286 

1.645 
15.923 



10.170 
76.185 
14.371 
56.499 ^ 
13.311 
19,913 
190.399 

^2?)7.375 



'Of all students in secondary vocational education. 89 percent 
rtfC enrolled in part tirrie sc h(Kils 

Source: Kiclgenoessisches Statistisches Amt. Schuelerstatistik 
Srhulfahr 1967/68 Bern. 1978. pp. 63 70; Ibtd , Studenten 
Uattsttk WiHtersemester 1976/77. Bern. 1977. p. 9. 



Table ^.-Continued 



Type of school 



'dumber of 
students 



Higher education: ' 

Non-university. 

IVachcr education 

Technical education ... 
Commerce and administration 

All others 

Total 



Universities and equivalent institutions 
Total, higher education . . , 



Grand total 



3.720 
8.046, 
1.989 
4.422 
18.1>7 

54.198 

-72.:i75 

1.366.^5 



Legal Basis' 

The fundamental document from whi(^ educa'" 
tion law' is derived is the ^Federal Constitution of 
May 29. 1874. as amended, which assigns respon- 
sibiHty for education primarily to the Cantons but 
lists specific responsibilities for the Confederation. 
Major Federal and cantonal responsibilities are listed 
in the following articles: 

' Article 27 authorizes the Confederation to set up a Federal 
university and other higher'educatio^ institutions or subsidize 
such instuuticin.s^. The responsibility for primary education, 
which is to be compulsory and free, is aitsigned to the Cantons, 
with the provision that they shall receive financial grants from 
the Confederation to enable them to fulfill this obligation. 
(Alth<}Ugh the Constitution doe4JUM mention secondary educa 
tion. this is also a responsibility of tnKCantons under the prin 
ciple that responsibilities not specificaNy assigned to the Con 
federation are responsibilities of the Cantons.) The Confedera 
tion may provide study grants and other fcirms of aid to edu( a 
tion. reijuire and issue instructions on physical training and 
spoVts. ant! promote and subsidize scwmjfic researclv^ 

ArttcU' 3 empowers the Cantons to requlw proof of proficiency 
troni |M-rsons who wish to practice one\f the professions for 
\f hi( h advanced education is necessary. Nationally recognized 
certificat<-s are to be provided through KecleKal legislatron. , 

Article 57 <*mpowers the Confederation to legislate on vo( ii 
tional training in industry, crafts, trades, agriculture. at)ii 
domestic work. 

Article 4^ guarantees all .Swiss citizens thc( right to reside 
anywhere on Swiss territory. 

. Article 49 states that freedom of conscience and creed shall be 
inviolable. Parents and guardians have complete authority 
. over religious instruction for children to age 16. 



'Adapted fiom Eugene Egger and Emil Blanc. Education in 
Switzerland. Geneva; Swiss Educational' Documentation Center. 
1971. pp. 4 7. 



Federal laws and regulations have been issued to 
impternent the above articles. Some of the major 
ones arte: 

Federal law of lfi54. which established the FVderal Institute of 
iVchnology at Zurich t his law W3S amended in 1%8 to place 
the Institute of Technology of the University of Lausanne 
under Federal control, parallel to the one at Zurich 

Federal law of lfP7 on freedopfi of domicile for members of the 
medical profession, enabling the Confederation to control 
requirements for admission to medic al schools and- to issue 
related regulations for secondary school leaving certificates. 
(Such regulations were i.ssued in' 1906. 1925. 1968. and 1972.) 

, Federal law of 1903 witR amendments to provide financial aid 
to the C^antons for primary education. 

Funeral law nj 192H on iuberculo.siJ. control, which led to 
sch(H)l medical services in all Cantons. 

Federal law of 1963. amended 1967 and 1972 on vocational 
trajning. superseding the law of 1930. the original legislation 
on this subjec t 

Federal law of 1965 to^rovide financial grants lo the Cantons 
lor (Ichaving the costs of study grants. 

Federal law of 196H. ^amended 1972 on aid to universities. 

Federal law of 1972 to pronioie physK al edu< ation and sports. 

Thv major body of Swi.ss education law. hqwever. 
consists of the education law.s of the individual Can- 
tons, which define their res[)onsibilities. delegate 
substantial functions (especially in primary educa- 
tion) lo the local communities, and provide for 
organization of education at all levels. 



Administration 

I hree levels of government partici[)ate in .school 
administration: Federal, cantonal, and local (com 
munal). 'I'here is no Federal ministry or department 
of education. Federal res[>onsihiliiies as defined by 
the Constitutioniand im'|)lemenling laws are assigned 
to the existing f-Vderal de[)^rimenls most directly 
cc^^fTcemed. 

Jl'^^e primary\unit of educational administration is 
the\dhnton. Sirice each Canton and half-Canton is 
virnla^ly independent in educational and cultural 
ffairs, Swiss etiucation can.be said to consist of 25 
systems. (As explained earlier, the new Canton of 
Jura is .not beinV considered as a separ^e unit in this 
study.) Within Vhe Canton the administration of^ 
primary educationys 'carried out almost entirely by, 
the local communiti^i^^ith varying degrees of can/ 
tonal supervision asMetirred by cantonal education 
laws. \ i \ 
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Local lev^l. School administration at the local 
level reflects the historic Swiss tradition of direct 
democracy. The population as a whdle participates 
in variouj^ ways in school affairs. In all Canton^ 
except Geneva (which administers its schools ai the 
cantonal level) the local community or district' 
{Bezirk) has a local school board (Ortsschulbehoerde, 
Ortsschulvorsiand)? . generally consisting of lay 
members who are usually elected by the voters of the 
district and exercise general authority over elem^n 
tary schools. In some cases school districts e^ist ,sepa 
rately from the local political subdivisions, while in 
othtMs the [)olitical subdivisions (town, district) also 
constitute the school district. 

Local school boards are res[)onsible first of all for 
providing the material ^necessities for schools 
* buildings, furniture, and teaching and learning 
materials such as textbooks and other instructional 
materials. In addition they have responJibilities 
directly concerned with the instructional'program. 
These include appointment of teachers, approval of 
the program of -studies (generally prepared by the 
staff of the school in accordance with cantonal direc 
tives), general supervision of teachers and pupils, 
supervision of . the school health progi^am, and 
reports to the Canton on school conditions and prob* 
lems. Generally members of the boards-are required 
to visit schools, thereby exercising direct lay supervi* 
sion. Professional Supervision is generally exercised 
by school inspectors employed at the cantonal level. 

Cantonal authority over local school administrii* 
tion is never arbitrary and is limited to constitutional 
provisions and^ cantonal school law. Beyond these, 
xantonal authorities may issue^ recommendations to 
the local authorities, whi/:h, however,^ do not have 
the force of instructions or orders. # 

Cantonal level. - The major organs of government 
at the cantonal level are the executive council 
(Regierungskollegium or Kegterungsrat . sometimes 
called the cabinet) and the legislative body (fre- 
quently called the parliament or the great council). 



'OfHclal Swiss terminology varies widely, not only anriong ihe 
major language groups, but even among CaJlt|^^witK the same 
ofHcial language. To avoid overburdening ihe text with non 
English terms. Swiss equivalents will usually be given in German, 
ihe Unguage of 19 Cantons, a practice followed frequently by 
Swiss authors writing in English (e.g^» Eugene Egger. cf. Selected 
Reading List). Terms for major school levels or types common to 
all Cantons will be provided in three languages. Schools or other 
organizations characteristic of a single language group will be 
given in the pettinent language. The gloaary in three languages 
augments the number of terms used in the text and. will facilitate 
comparisons arnong schooU and organizational units. 



both elected by the voters. In 23 Cantons (or half- 
Cantons)v one member of the executive council is the 
cantonal director of education, and in the other two 
(Obwalden and Uri) the president of the couneif . 
serves in this capacity. Drafts of school laws are 
generally prepared by committees appointed by the 
executive council and ate submitted by the latter'h) 
the legislative body for action. In most Caruons all 
laws except those of very limited scope or minor 
significance must be submitted to the electorate for 
approval by direct referendum. Consequently, the 
electorate must be kept informed and its support, 
must be obtained in order to make any significant 
changes in the educational system. 

Cantonal education laws provide for the organiza- 
tion and administration of education at all levels 
except as limited by Federal law (e.g.. Federal 
regulation of school leaving certificates and Federal 
laws on vocational education). While responsibility 
for elementary education is delegated to local 
authorities, administration of secondary education 
and of higher education within the limits of prin- 
ciples of university autonomy is the direct respon- 
sibility of cantonal authorities. 

The cantonal director of education {Erziehungs- 
direkior) is supported by a staff (Erziehungsdirek- 
ttoh). The members of "this staff usually^ are 
appointed by the cantonal parliament or executive 
council. In addition to the director, the staff in 
larger Cantons includes a secretary general, 
specialists for the various levels of educatipn, and 
school inspectors. In small Cantons the staff xnay 
have only two or three professional members. 

Most secondary schools are cantonal schools, 
administered directly by the cantonal Staffuhrough 
secondary school principals. A few secondary schools 
(e.g., four in Bern) are communal and are adminis- 
tered jointly by communal and cantonal authorities. 

Lay participation at the cantonal level is exercised 
through supervisory or "advisory bodies. Nineteen 
Cantons have supervisory bodies' (Schulaufsichts- 
kollegten) of 6 to 12 persons who partidpate in can- 
tonal school administration with voting rights. The 
other shx have lay bodies that serve in an advisory 
capacity only. 

The Canton also participates directly in the 
administration of higher education. The three major 
institutional categories are teacher-training insti- 
tutei, higher technical institutes and other special- 
ized schools, ^nd university-level institutions. 
TcacJi^r education is 'administered directly by the 
Cantons. 



Higher technical institutes may be administered by a 
single Canton or. in some cases, may involve joint 
participation by several Cantons. In the latter cate* 
gory, such institutions are usually administered 
primarily^by the Canton in which they are located 
with some participation by the other Cantons 
involved. For example, the Central Swiss Technical 
College at Lucerne' (Zentralschweherisches 
Techntkum Luzem) is administered by the Canton of 
Lucerne with particig^ation by Uri. Schwyz, 

• Obwalden, Nidwalden, Zug. Valais. and the city of 
'Lucerne, The two half-CaVitons of Basel have a single 
college of engineering (Techntkum beider Basel), 
The Swiss College of Graphic Arts in Lausanne 
(Ecole superieure suisse des arts graphiqu^s ETS) is 
administered by the Canton of Vaud and serves all of 
Switzerland. 

At the university level, cantonal administration is 
coordinated with the principles of university 
autonomy. The two Institutes of Technology are 
administered at the Federal level. The seven univer 
sities (Zurich, Bern. Basel. Fribourg, Geneva/ 
Lausanne, and Neuchatel) are administered by the 
Cantons in which they arejocated altliough they also- 
provide higher education facilitres to the Cantons 
without universities. The 'School of Economics, 
Busine^. and Public Administration is administered 
jointly by the C^anton ai\d City of St. Gallen. and the 
new university at Lucerne will be administered by a 
group o£ Cantons heXled by Lucerne. 

Federal level ^ The most important functions at 
the Federal level are regulation of secondary school 
maturity certificates, (which has had a marked 
influence on the standardization of secondary educa- 
tion), extensive participation in vocational educa- 
tion, provision of financial aid to the Cantons for 
primary education, administration jof study grants at 
the secondary and higher education level, adminis- 
. tration of the two Federal Institutes of Technology, 
and general support of higher education and 
research. 

Control of secondary school maturity certificates is 
exercised by a special commission established for that 
purpose. Other functions are distr:buted by Depart^ 
ment as follows: 

pepartment oj the 'Inter ibr SupporJ of higher educ ation and 
research, rxrrciscd by thr Offitr (or Srtrnre and Research 

• . {Amt /uer^ W^setHcha/t und Forschung) and an office for 

Federal Institutes of Trchnology and Affiliated Institutions 
{Etdgenoeiusche Techfttsche Hachichulen mtt Annex 
Anstalten). The Department also administers the national 
archives, the national library, and the national museum. 

Department of Public Economy Administfation of agricul 
lural education through the Division of Agriculture ar^d Agri 
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cultural Research {Abteilung fuer Landwirtschaft und 

Forsc^ungsanstalten) and of vocational education through the 

Office of Industry. Trades, and 4.abor {Bundesamt fuer 

Industrie, Gewerbe, und Arbeit), 
« 

Military Department Administration of the Federal School of 
Physical Kducation and Sport {Eidgenoessnche Turn-und 
Sportschule). 

Intercantonal Coordination 

Because of the great diversity and decentralization 
of Swiss education, coordination among Cantons is a 
serious problem, one that has become incro^singly 
acute in recent years as the population has become 
more mobile and the society more complex* An 
important step toward coordination was already^ 
taken in 1897 with establishment of the Swiss Con- 
ference of Cantonal Directors of Education 
(Schweizerische Konferenz der Erziehungs- 
direkioren, frequently shortened to Conference of 
Education Directors and written as Erziehungs- 
direktorenkonferenz, EDK, or Qirecieurs de 
iinstructton publique, DIP), ^Fhe conference main- 
tains a headquarters in Geneva, and the directors 
meet at least once a year. Meetings are also held by 
the secretaries-general of cantonal departments of 
education, by specialists for the various levels (ele- 
mentary, secondary, vocational, and hig|ier educa- 
tion), and by school inspectors. The conference is 
divided into four geographic regions which, in addi- » 
lion to participating in the work of the organization 
as a whole, carry on projects of concern to their 
particular regions. I he regions are: (1) the French- 
speaking Cantons and the Italian-speaking Ticino. 
(2) the Northwestern Region. (3) the Central Region, 
and (4) the Eastern Region. ^ 
* Two other organizations also perform important 
coordination functions. At the secondary level the 
Conference of Swiss Secondary School Diri?ctors ^ 
(Konferenz Schweizerischer Gymnasialrektoren) , 
established in 1913, has played an important leader- 
ship role among academic secondary schools and has 
influenced the development and revision of Federal 
regulations for secondary school leaving (maturity) 
certifi<ltes. Coordination at the university level is 
achieved primarily through the Swiss Central Office 
for University Affairs (Schweizerische Zeniralsielle 

fuer^ Hochschulwesen), established in 1920 with 
headquarters in Zurich. 

Concordat on School Coordination, (Konkdrdat 
ueber die Schulkoordination,) - An agreement among 
the Cantons, designated officially as the Concordat 
ofi School Coordination, was adopted unanimously 

. by the Conference of Education Directors (EDK) on 

7 
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October 29» 1970. and became effective on June 9. 
1971. with approval of the Federal Council and 
ratification by 10 Cantons. By 1974, 20 Cantons had 
accepted the Concordzrt. 

The objectives of the concordat are to develop 
common policies among the Cantons on matters such 
as the entrance age for elementary education, dura 
tion of compulsory schooling, length of schooling 
required for the secondary school maturity examina- 
tion, bej^inning of the school year (spring or fall), 
coordination of curriculum (especially in mathe- 
matics and in the introduction of the second foreign 
language), transferability among schools, standard 
ization of terminology for similar types of schools, 
mutual recognition of diplomas, and cooporation in 
planning, research, and statistics. Although major 
differences among the CantonsNtill exist, the con 
cordat is proving to be an impqrtant instrument for 
achieving closer coordination! and articulation 
throughout the entire educational system. 
* Swiss Documentation Center for Teaching and 
Education. In 1962 the Federal Government and 
the Conference of Education Directors (EDK) jointly 
established the Swiss Documentation Center for 
Teaching and Education (Schweizerische Dokumen- 
tationsstelle fuer Schul und Bildungsfragen; "Centre 
Suisse de documentation en matiere d'enseignement 
et d*education), generally called the Swiss Educa 
tional Documentation Center, with headquarters in 
Geneva. The center is the major source of informa- 
tion on Swiss education. Through its documentation 
and information service, the center supports the 
v^ork of the Conference of Education Directors, 
thereby contributing to coordination of education- 
^mong'the Cantons. 

* Prior to 1967 there was no central source for school 
statistics in Switzerland!. In 1967 the center assumed 
responsibility fori^f oUecting school statistics and from 
1967 to 1976 it was the sole source of school statistics 
on a national basis. Beginning with the 1976*77 
school year, the task of^ coUecTmg and compiling 
national school statistics was assigned to the Federal 
Statistical Office. 

The director of the ce^lter serves as the executive 
secretary of the Swiss Cqhference of Cantonal Direc- 
tors of Education And normally represents 
Switzerland at internalional education conferences 
arid in international drganiiations. 

Finance 

The Federal Goyernment> the Cantons, and the 
local communities or districts all participate in 
financing public/ education. ^In 1974 the total 

8 . 



expenditure for public education and research at all 
levels was 7.42 billion Swiss francs.* approximately 5 
percent of the gross na,tional product and about 20 
percent of th^ total expenditures of the Confedera- 
tion, the Cantons, and the communities. 1 able 2 
jSresents a distribution of expenditures by source and 
level of education. Expenditures by private jschools 
are substantial, but statistics are not available. 



TafcJ^ 2. — Distribution of education and research funds by 
source and by level of education: 1974. 
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'Exchange raie in 1974. 1 Swiss franc - $.337 U.S.: in January 
1979. I Swiss franc - $ 617 U.S. 

Source: Adapted from Eugene EKK<'r. Emile Blanc, and Ursula 
Rohrer Das Schulwesen tn der Schweu Cenf Schweizerische 
Ookumcniaiionssiellc fuer Schul- und Bildungsfragen. 1976. P.- 
46. . ' 

Language, of Instruction 

The language of instruction is German in 19 Can- 
tons. French in 5. and Italian in 1. Romansh is used 
as the language of instruction at the elementary level 
in ,Romansh-speaking areas, primarily in Grau- 
buenden. with Qerman as a second language, but at 
the upper secondary level German becomes ihe 
language of instruction. 

In secondary schools with mprc than minimum 
curricular requirements, a second national language 
is compulsory: French in German areas, German in 
French areas, and either French or German in the 
Italian area. All secondary school maturity examina- 
tions include at least two national languages. 

At the university level, the primary language of 
instrjiction is German at the universities of Basel. 
Bern, and Zurich, the Federal Institute of Tech 
nology at Zurich, and the School of Economics. 
Business, and Public Administration at St. Gallen. 
Since the Institute of Technology at Zurich was the 



^Exchange rate in 1974. I'^wiss franc = $.337 U.S.: in January 
1979 l^wiss franc = $ 617 VS. « 
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only Federal institution until 1968,* it also used 
French and Italian extensively. The language of 
instruction is French at the universities of Geneva, 
Lausanne. Neuchatel. and Fribourg and at the 
Federal Institute of Technology at L;ausanne. Since 
the Canton of Fribourg has both large French and 
Gerryian populations, the university uses some 
German along with French as the language of 
instruction. The university also participates in inter- 
university activities of German- as well/as ^of^ench 
speaking universities (e.g.. in an A^pciati^f'^'or 
German speaking universities. KoorUinarfons 
konferenz der deutschschweizer Hochscnulen, 
organized in 1977). 



^ Academic Calendar 

In some Cantons the school year starts in me fall, 
in others in the spring. A primary objectii/e of the 
Concordat on School Coordination was Jto have all 
Cantons start the school year between August 1 5 and 
October 15. The Concordat received a inajor setback 
when the two most populous Cantons (Zurich and 
Bern) rejected this provision. Consefauently. the 
, timing of the school year still varies lubstanti^lly 
among Cantons. 

At the university level, the academl ^yc aT isi 
divided into two semesters, the .first beginning about^ 
October 1 (Wmtersemester)\ and the second in the 
early spring (Sornmersemester). Some universities 
offer short courses in the summer. / 



Griading System 

/ Almost all Cantons'follow a 6 point grading scale 
at the elementary and secondary level: 6 best 
(excellent). 5 goocj, 4 satisfactory. 3 unsatis 
factory. 2 inadequate. 1 completely unsatis 
factory (failure). There are a few exceptions (e.g.. 
the Canton of Vaud uses a 10-point system with 10 
the best and 1 representing failure). 

Decisions on promotion from grade to grade are 
made within individual schools. Where entrance 
examinations are required to proceed from one leyel 
of education to another (e.g., from the primary to a 
lower secondary level with an entrance examination), 
examination standards are determined by cantonal 
authorities in cooperation with the schools, but the 
examinations are administered by the schools. "Even 
at the certificate of maturity level (academic second- 
ary school leaving certificate), where examination 
requirements arc established by the Federal Govern- ' 
ment. the largest number of examinations are con- 



ducted and certificates issued Jby the cantonal 
acajdemic secondary schools (see p. 13). 

At the university level. a*grade scale frbm 4.(best) 
to 1 (passing) are normally used. Final u(iiversity 
grades are usually designated as summa cum lajude 
(with highest honors), magna cum laude (with high 
honors), cum laude (with honors), or rite (in the or 
dinary manner). 




MENTARY EDUCATION 



Elementa/y education includes preschool and 
Timary education. The former is generally offered 
in kindergartens or infant schools. 

Traditionally the primary school had included the 
total full-time rompulsory education program, 
beginning at age 6 or 7 depending on the Canton, 
and continuing for 7. 8. or 9 years. I he Concordat 
on School Coordination recommends 9 years of com 
pulsory education beginning at age 6. Progress 
toward this objective is being made, so that the dura- 
tion of compulsory education today is either 8 or"^ 
years beginning at age 6 or 7. 

In current usage thje term "primary education " is 
generally limited to that portion of the compulsory 
education period that pfcvides a common program 
of studies for all children with no differentiation in 
rms or]uTCH<educational or vocational obje( tives. 
This yaries frbnT}4 to 6 years. What was formerly con 
sidered the upper level of the primary school is now 
included in the lower secondary level, extending 
from the primary school as defined above to the end 
of compulsory education, which is moving toward 
the total of 9 years shown on chart 1 . 

1 he Concordat has recommended a standard 
school year of 38 weeks for. both elementary and 
secondary education, designation of vacation periods 
being left to the Cantons. The school week usualJy 
includes 6 days,*with Wednesday and Saturday after 
noons free. Irl some regions a 5-day week is being 
introduced with a full free day on Saturday tiass 
periods generally are 45 to 50 minutes in length. The 
primary level usually has from 20 to 80 class periods 
*per week, varying with the grade If'vel. The second- 
ary has from 30 to 36 periods. 

1 eachers generally have 28 to 30 periods per week 
at the compulsory level, 22 to 26 at the upper second- 
ary level. 

Coeducation is the common pattern at the com- 
pulsory school level and is -being introduced at the 
upper secondary school level. 
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Preschool Education 

Preschool education {Vorschulische Erziehung) 
is offered in kindergartens or infant schools for 
children beginning at age 3 or 4 years, but emphasis 
.is placed on the 2 upper years. Although preschool 
education is voluntary, an Estimated 95 percent of all 
5-year old children in the cities attend these schools. 
The value of preschool ed.ucalion is generally 
recognized throughout the country, and major 
. efforts are being made to provide these opportunities 
for children in rural and mountainous areas. Con- 
currently, training facilities are being expanded for 
kindergarten teachers, who are in short supply. 

Kindergartens in German-speaking ar^as tend to 
maintain a clear distinction between preschool and 
primary school programs. In French-speaking areas, 
kindergarten programs frequently include some 
formal instruction in reading and the rudiments of 
arithmetic. The presence of large numbers of foreign 
workers with their families in Switzerland in recent 
years has added an additional task to preschool 
programs namely, teaching the local Swiss 
language to young foreign children who speak a non- 
Swiss language at home. 

^ Kind^gartens or infant schools may be either 
public orj^^^iyate. Ir^^ihe former case, costs are borne 
by the Cantoh>^e.g. . Geneva and Basef-City) or by 
local governments. Attendance is free. Private 
kindergartens may be operated by individuals, 
groups of parents, social organizations, or churches. 
They generally charge fees, although many receive 

Tabic 3.— Number of houn per we«k i^^ach lubject in the p 



some support from public funds. Enrollment at the 
preschool level in 197'6-77 was 132.536 (table 1). 

Primary Education 

The primary school (Pritnarschule, icole 
pritnaire; scuola elementare) provi^les the first level 
.of compulsory education, lasting'for 4 years in two 
Cantons (Bern and Basel-City). 5 years in five Can- 
tons (Basel-District. Schaffhausen, Aargau. Ticino. 
and Neuchatel). anckG years in 17 Cantons. Until 
recently one Canton (Vaud) ended the undifferen- 
, tiated primary period at the end of the third year, 
but experiments are now in progress to extend this 
period to 5 or 6 years. A final deqjsion on the dura- 
tion has not been made. 

Typically the primary school consists of'^ self- 
contained classrooms for each' grade, with one 
teacher teaching all subjects. In some rural areas, 
primarily in mountainous rc'gions. small 1 • or 2 room 
schools that offer the tota-l primary program are still 
in existence. However, these are being eliminated by 
forming school centers and by redistriciing. 

The objective of the first year of schooling is to 
provide an orderly transition from play activities t^ 
organized school tasks, to develop vocabulary and 
self-expression, and to introduce reading and arith- 
metic. In the second and third year, majqr emphasi*. 
is placed on the native language/ In German- 
speaking Cantons this includes transition from 
spoken dialects to high German. Arithmetic, local 

' J 

imary Khool of the Canton of Lucerne: 1977 ^ 



Grade 



Subject g» b g b g b g b g b g 

Total 24 23 25 25 25 25 27 / 28 30 30 31 30 30-31 



5 5 6 6 6 6 
3 2 2 5 2 

3 3 5 5 5 5 
111111 



Religion 3 3 3 ' 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

Language and ki^owledge of homeland 

(reading, writing, oral) 9 9 8 8 8 8 I'l l b-1 1 6 7 

Arithmetic 5 •'S 5 5 5 5 

Arithmetic /geometry 

Drawing, handicraft, design 3 3 4 2 4 2 

History, geography, nature study 

Writing 

Singing "..."^ 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Gynrnutic. 5 2 S 2 5 2 3 2 S 2 3 2 

Needlework, etc 5 ' ' ' ' 

'b = boy»; g » girli 

Source: Swim Educational Documentation Center, Geneva (tingle »heet). 
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geography (Hetmatkunde), writing, drawing, .sing- 
ing, and physical education round put the program. 
The remainder of the primary stage continues and 
expands the programs of I'he loWer grades and 
prepares the pupils for the differentiated patterns of 
the secondary school. 

Tab^e '3 presents the program of studies of the 
primary school of the Canton of Lurerne. Emphasis 
throughout the primary level is clearly on German 
and arithmetic. 

Upon completing primary school all children pro 
ceed automatically to the lower secondary level, in 
order to fulfill the compulsory education require 
ment. Differentiation then begins on the basis of 
ijidividual differences in ability and future voca* * 
tional or academic objectives. / *. . ' 

The K)ljj^l enrollment in primary education in * 
1976-77 was 503.153 (table 1)'^ - ' . • 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary edu^^ation includes all general and 
vocational/technital education from the end of 
primary school to ttie beginning of higher education. 
The lower secondary level consists entirely of general 
education and extends through the compulsory 
school period, si^owa on the chart as grade 9. the 
typical level, although compulsory education termi- 
nates with grade 8 in some Cantons. The upper 
secondary or post-compulsory level can be classified 
as academic. generaT, vocational/technical (includ- 
ing commercial)y a^nd teacher training. This level 
typically begins with grade 10 as shown on the chart 
(grade 9 in Cantons with 8 yeari.of compulsory 
education) and continues for 2. or 4 years dcper^d 
ing on the type of program. 

Chart I represents a simplification of the actual 
situation. In some cases, programs extend through 
both the lower and upper secondary levels, in some 
cases from the upper secondary into the higher 
education level. Numerous variations exist among 
the'Cantons. Major differences that are not reflected 
in the simplified chart will -be pointed out in subse- 
qurnt sections of this report. 
/ 

Lower Secondary Education 

The broad objectives of the lower sec^^dary |evel 
are to provide not only minimum educational pro- 
grams for all children through the compulsory school 
level but also programs of greater difficulty leading 
to the highly differentiated offerings of the' upper 
secondary level. Thus the process of selection begins 
at this level. 



The basic type {Grundansprueche) is in fact the 
former upper primary^school that extended through 
the compulsory school period. Terminology for this 
level varies widely. In spme Cantons the term 
Primarschule has been retained, whejpeas in others 
this level is called the upper school (Oberschule). 
Other designations are A bschlussklassen) Berufs- 
wahlklassen; enseignement secondatre du ler cycle, 
classes pratiques; scuola maggiore. In the Cantons 
that have introduced a comprehensive lower second- 
ary school, the designation usually is the orientation 
cycle (cycle d'oTientation). 

The program of studies of the basic type consists of 
the native Language, mathematics, elementary 
science, geography, history, drawing, writing, sing- 
inj^,^ physical education, and industfial arts qr 
domestic science, totaling about 32 hours per week. 

Upon completing this type, pupils generally pro- 
ceed to an apprenticeship combined with part time 
vocational education or to npnvQcational continuing 
educition. • ♦ 

Pupils with qu3lin<*ations and aspirations for a* 
'more difficult type of education generally enter the 
advanced type {erwefieri^ "Ansprueche) of lower 
secondary school. This type includes schools of a con 
siderable range of difficulty: vvi^h ifle Realschule at« 
the lower end of the scale andnhc* Sekiuidarschule 
usually more toward the middle. In French-speaking 
Cantons a school of this type may be called the col 
le^e modeme or ensetgnement secondaire inferieure, ' 
classes modernes\ in Italian, scuola maggiore. An 
entrance examination may be required.' 

The most difficult type of advanced lower second * 
ary education, frequently called the lower middle 
school (unlere Miiielschule, Kanionschuk, Pro 
gymnasium, Unter gymnasium, enseignement 
secondaire inferieur, sections classiques et scienti 
fiques, ginnasio) i$ to prepare students for admission 
to the academic upper secondary schcJ^ol^ that lead to 
university admission. All schools in this category 
require entrance examinations. 

The curriculum continues to emphasize the native 
language and adds a second naitional language. It 
also raises the content level of other subjects such as 
history, geography, mathematics, and science. 

Advanced lower secondary education is the 
preparatory stage for a wide variety of schools an^l 
occupations: Vocational programs requiring more 
than^basic lower secondary, full-time vocational 
sschools, te^rcher training institutes, commercial 
schools, ^and some academic secondary schools. 
Table 4 presents the prograrrjs of studies for the 



Sekundarschule (grades .7-9) in. ^ the Canton ^of ^ Tajble ^i,— Number of h<^urs per week in lower secondarjt l^vel 
Lucerne i * ^ ' ^ . • (t/nC^j^mnoHiim) of the acade^iic secondary* school 

V ot ifce Canton of St. Gallen, grades 7 and 8: 1977 



TalyU 4,^Nuinber of hours per week in the lower secondary 
, KhodI {Sekundarschule), grades JL-q/ in the Canton 



of Lucerne: 1977^ 



Subject 



Scinrsicr 



I 



Tofal 



33' 34 35 34 ^ 33 



Grade' 



7 ^ 



Subjcci 
Toul 



V boVs giiTs bSys girls boys girls 



33 32-33 34 3^ 35 28-29 31*/^ 



2 
5 
4 

2 



2 
1-2. 



12 
2 
3 
4 



Religion . . ^ .. . V 2 . 2 2 2 

German la nguiige . . 6 6 5, 5 

French Ian guage'v . .5 4 5 4 

'Aril h met ic*and ^» • . ' 

alsebra 4 4 4 4 

Gromciry ^2,2 2 2 

Pookikccping ?* 1 i * ^ 

History. and ^ . 

, citizenship . 2^ 

Geography . . ^2 * 2 

Nature «tudy 2* 2 .'2 

' Writing I ^ I 

Drawing and design ^ 2 *^ ^ ^ 12 1-2 

Technical drawing . 2 

Singing 1 I 2 I 

Gymnastics . 3 2 3 

Needlework, etc 3 ' 

Home economics . . 



Religion * . - . 2 2 2 2 

/ German " ! ..... 4 4 4 * 4.' 

Latin ' 6 6 6 6 

French . * ' 3 4 - !> ' 4^^ 

Hish)ry 2 2 2 *^ ' 2 

^ :;Gejpraphy 2 2 .2 * 2 

Mathrniati" 5 5 5 ^5 

Bioibgy arid nature study 2 2 2 2 

• Drairing* v . . 2^2 2 2 

. ^ Music ... * ... 2 2 2 1 I 

7 Jjfeymnastics . < . ^ . . ^ 3 3 3 



2 



I 

3 

41^ 



. 'Numbered I. 2. and 3 in the school. 

^ Source: Swiss Educational Documentation Center. Geneva 
(singly sheet). 

The lower middle school may be organized as an 
integral part of ihjt upper secondary school, ^ For 
example, the Canton of Solothurn has an 8-year 
Gytnnastum based on 5 years of primary education. 
More frequently, the lower middle school is separate 
and comprises grades 7 to 9 or 7 and 8. Table 5 
presents the 2-year program (grades 7 and 8) of the 
Untergymnasium of St. Gallen, 

Total enrollments in all types of lower secondary 
schools in 1976-77 was 360.821 (table 1). 

i 

Upper Sccofidary Education 

The five types of secondary schools at the post- 
compulsory level (as shown in chart . 1) are the 
academic secondary schools, teacher-training ^insti- 
tutes, comniercial schools, general secondary 
schools, and part-time and full-time vocational 
sqhiols! ' 

Academic secondary ic/ioofa. — Academic second- 
ary schools as «a group are generally called middle 



Source; Swiss Educational Docume/tation Center. Geneva 
(sirigle sheet), , ^ 
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schools {Millelschulen) or rpaturity schools 
(MatuutaetsscJiulen). Specific names include Gym- 
nasium, Oberreabchiile, KoUegium, hoehere Miiiel- 
schule, Kantonschule; coUige, acadSmte, gymnase; 
liceo. With admission based on j:ompletion of 
primary school in a few cases, but more generally on 
completion of the'advanced types of loweiSeconc^ary 
► school, they provide prograYns designed specifically 
to prepare ^tudmts for unrestricted university admis- 
sion. The^ usually extend through the 12th or 13th 
year of full-mne schooling, and terminate with the 
certificate of maturity {Maturttaetsauswets; 
maturttji). ^" 

In general,* academic secondfary Jschools are 
administered by damonal authorities, although oCcaV^ 
sionally by munkipalities or nongoveTnjnentil 
agencies such as churches. The Federal Government 
has no direct responsibility for the scl^ols. However, 
since each citizen can practi^ his profession 
anywhere in Switzerland, the-l^deral Government 
has become involved in standardizing medical educa- 
tion».One method' of achieving this was through 
regulating the ^equirements for the maturity 
certificate. \^ ^ 

Current Fedefal regulation^ controlling maturity 



itiom> CO 

certificates ( Verordnung uemr'die Anerhennung vdfT 
Maiuriiaeisausweisen) ^ wefe iss«^ed in J 9.68 and 
amendjcd in 1972. Thes<^ regulations hSve a profound 
effect on all academic secondary education and al^ 
have influenced university pro-ams. 



The Fec/eral ^Government recognizes fiv 



peS of 
ram 



maturity certificates reflecting different 
emphases, as follows: 

A. Greek* Latin 

B. Latin-modern lailguagtf ^ 

C. Mat hcmatks science * ' 

I). Modern language . ■ ' " ^ ' 

F.. F.conomics and sociology ^Wirtscbaft.Muissenscbaft) 
Types A, B. and C -represent ps:ogrW!^'^that have 
been st'^ndard for many years. Type^ D and E, added 
by the amendments of 1972, ""prr^ded access to 
higher education for students wha specialized in 
modt»r^ languages but did not also take Latin andi 
foij those in' fields with a social science ernphasis, 

GSindidates for all five types of certificates arei 
examined in their native language (Germah, French, 
or kalian); in a second offinal 3wiss language; and 
in ^hUtory, geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, drawing, and music' In addilfion, candi- 
dates for type A^are examined in Latin and Gteek; 
for type B, in Latin and the third national langjuage; 
for type C. in descriptive geometry and the third 
national language or English; for type D, in English 
or the third national language or another modern 
language (Spanish, 'Russiatn); for type E, in eco- 
nomics and the third national language. 



Maturity 'tertificates are awarded fmm three 
sources, with the first awarding the largest number: 
- (1) Cantoi^al\ca^emic secondary schools and a small 
number^f privat^ scViools recognized for this purpose 
by the Federal Government (e,g.^ the Gymnasium of 
the monastery at Einsiedein); (2) private schools 
whose students take ^maturity Examinations adjnin- 
istered by the Federal Maturity Examination 
Cfommission; and (3) evening s^^ndary schools 
adnriitiistered-by large cities (Zuriclr. Basel, Geneva, 
Bern, Lausanne, St. Gallen, and Li/uf j;pe) that 
prepare young adlilts for the. standard Vialurity 
examinations/'AII federally recognized typfes cpitilifiy 
successful candidates for unr^tricted, ^d^nission tt) 
*.all faculties of the universities. ' ^ 
^y^' In addition to the federally recognized certificates,*^ 
some Cantons issue cantonal nmafVirity certificates 
(e.g., in teacher-training or commercial "programs), 
which qualify students for admission to some univer- * 
sify faculties butWo not provide unrestricted access to 
higher education,^, * 

Table 6. presents the program of studies for types 
A, B. and C in Geneva. 

In 1976-77, upper academic ytar, secondary school 
enrollments )^ere 39,619 (table 1). In 1975-76, 7,337 



Table 6, — Number of hours per week in an academic secondary school^O^Z/rgr cie Geneve^ Gymnase), in type A (classical), 
B (Latin), and C (scientific), grades 10 to 1^, Canton odCencva: 1977^" ^ ^ 



(Classical (A) 



Latin (B) 



Scipr)tifi^ (C) 



\ . . Subject 

' Total . . 32 V2 32 32 32 

French . 4 1 1 

C;erman *j ' 3 'X 3 

Laim . . ^ f) 5 f) 

Greek . ... ^ . U f) T) 

Lnglish' 2 2 2 

^Mathematics * ' ^ 

Descriptive geometry 

Geography , . * 2 .2 

Mistory . 2 2 2 

Philosophy 2 

Physics 1 

Chemistry " J 

Biology ! . i ' . 3 \ 

^ MUsk . 2 2 

4listory of art. music, theater - • 
Physical ediit',ation 2 2 2 i 



3 V 

i 

•1 

2 
'\ 

2 
2 
2 
2 

'1 



A 

3 

6 
*» . 

3 



2 



AS 

32* 

A 
3 
A 
A 



'Numbered I through A in ihe school. 
'L= literary option: S- scientific option. 

'In the Latin and scic^ntific types, Italian may be substituted for English. 
Source: Swiss Educational documentation Center, Geneva (single shect)^.^ 



Grade' 



1 

30 

r> 

A 

5 

A 
A 



2 
30 

4 
4 

3 
4 

2 
2 



3 
31 



4 

30 



2 
^2 
. 1 

3 



1 

29 



2 
32 



3 
33 

4 

3 



4 

'29 

4 

3 



IS 



^Tcdcralky recognized maturity certificates were 
awarded, distributed among th^ five types as follows: 
A~-501; 6-^3,709; C-2.282; 0^312; and E-533. 
. Types B and C accounted for 82 percent of the total. 
General secondary education, - A number of Can- 
tons mai^ain general secondary schools that do not 
lead to a maturity certificate but usually provide 2- 
or 3'year programs leading to a diploma. Conse- 
iently as^group they are called diploma middle 
schools (Diplommittebchulen) ^nd the education 
level achieved by their graduates is called middle 
maturity {mittlere Reife), These schools were 
developed primarily to provideigeneral education for 
girls and women who did not enr^oll in the academic 
secondary school but who desired more education 
than that provided by the compulsory school, or who 
\ needed additional general education as a prere- 
quisite for some specialized programs (e.g.. prepar- 
ing them to be kindergarten or domestic science 
teachers). These objectives are indicated in the titles 
of some of the classes and schools: Continuation, 
connecting, or preparatory classes {Fortbildungs- 
^ Anschluss* und Vorberettungsklassen): schools for 
^zuf;hi€rs{Toechterschulen)\ and higher secondary* 
school, general cultural section (Gymnase: Section 
culture generate). ^ 

Completion of the progrartis of these schools leads 
to intermediate professions generally in paramedical, 
social welfare, and educational fields, the latter 
usually in kindergartens, domestic science, and art 
f schools. They are gradually losing their purely' 

''daughter" school character and becoming coeduca- 
tional. In 1976-77 they enrolled 11,434 srudents. 

Vocational and technical education (including 
commercial schools) and teacher education will be 
. * discussed in separate sections. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Vocational education (berufliche Ausbildung or 
Berufslfildung) is 9 broad*;concept including all types 
of upper secon4ar)J; education except general educa- 
tion and teacher education, and extending in some 
cases (notably in technical fields) into the tertiary 
level. Both the Federal Department of Public 
Economy, which has primary responsibility for 
Federal participation in vocational education \scc 
p. 7), and the Federal Statistical Office use the term 
in this sense. Vocaiional education is job-oriented, 
emphasizing practical framing jn a specific vocation, 
accompanied by whatever additional education is 
needed to entor the vocati^h. No sharp distinction 

• , between vocational and technical education is made, 

• \- • ^ 
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th^ latter being classified as a subdivision of the 
former. 

Most^f vocational education has been regulated 
by the Federal Government since 1930 and is pre- 
sently operating under the vocational education law 
of September 20. 1 963 (effective April 15, 1965), and 
the implementing regulations of March 30. 1965. A 
draft reyision df existing laws and regulations, 
Report'on a New Federal Law for Vocational Educa- 
tion (Botschaft zu einem neuen Bundesgesetz ueber 
'die Berufsbildung), was presented by the Qovern- 
ment'to the Federal Assembly (Legislative Body) oh 
January 26, 1977. As of late 1978, the draft was still . 
under discussion. 

In 1975 regulations were in effect for vocational 
education in 269 occupations, including preservice^, 
and inservice education inr technical fields (e.g.. 
engineering technologies), industry, trades, "^com- 
merce, banking, insurance, transportation,' home 
economics, and other servjxe occupations. They 
regulate apprenticeship contracts, vocational school- 
ing, terminal examinations, insei'vice training, arid 
Federal subsidies. 

The vocational education law does not regulate 
training for occu^pations in the fields of education. ^ 
nursing, social' welfare, seience.\ aj-t, agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries. 

Administration of the Federal law is the responsi- 
bility of the Cantons, which draw for assistance upon 
th< Federal Department of Public Economy with its 
. Office of Industry, Trades, and Labor' arid 'Division 
jjf Agricylti^re. The Cantons also encourage the 
active participation of labor and traJe organizations. 

The most common form of vocational education 
consists of apprenticeship in a public or private 
enterpr*ise with the accompanying general or theoret- 
ical education' being offered in part-time vocational 
schools. A second form combines both practical and 
theoretical training in full-time vocational schools. 



Apprenticeship \^ith Part-Time Vocational 
Education 



In 1975 approximately 70 percent of the boys and 
33 percent of the girls who completed the compulsory 
school level entered an apprenticeship combined 
with part-time vocational education. The practical 
training is supervised by an apprenticeship instructor 
(Lehrmeister) in a public or private enterprise 
according to specific requirements laid down by 
Federal regulations. T^e theoretical subject matter 
a*5>well as additional general education required for 
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the specific trade or occupation is offered in a part- 
time vocational school (Berufsschule), usually 1 day 
per week. 

The major types of part-time vocational schools 
are trade and industrial schooh{Gewerbliche Berufs- 
schulen), commercial schools {Kaufmaennische 
Berufsschulen) , and schools of ^ design 
{Kunsigewerbeschulen). The latter frequently are 
full-time schools. Correspoilding d^ignations in 
French and Italian are, respectively, appreniissage et 
cours complemetitatres professionales, cycle d'orien- 

. iaiion commerciale, and iirocinio e corsi per 
apprendisii, scuola comvterciale . The length of 
apprenticeship varies from 2 to 4'^years, depending 
(tn the field. Upon completing the program students 
lake a terminal examination (Lehrabschltiss- 
pruefung) and receive a Federal certificate of profi- 
ciency {Eidgenoessisches Faehigkettszeugnis) , 

Large industries frequently conduct a complete 
vocational education program for their apprentices, 
including the pdrtrtime theoretical and general 
training required by Federal regulations. 

In 1968 a more advanced type of part-time voca- 
tional school for especially able students, known as' 
the yocational middle school {Berufsmiiielschule), 
was introduced to strengthen the theoretical and 
general ^education of the vocational school. The 
Vocational middle school usually consists of three 
sections -general, technical, and design. The course 
typically lasts 6 sefnesters, each of 20 weeks^ration," 
with 1 full day or its equivalent of instruction per 

^ week. Common subjects are the native language, 
foreign language, and current history. These are 
augmented by subject^ dealing with the particular 
trade and by some electives. . ^ 

; ' . 

Secondary Full-time Vocational Schools 

Full time vocational schools may be cantonal, 
municipal, or private. They receive Federal financial 
support and in many cases Some support from trade 
associations. « 

Full-time vocational schools include a great variety 
of types, ^ which may, however, be classified into two 
groups by level — those that accepft students upon 
completion of compulsory education, and those that 
require a higher level of training or experience for 
admission. The former include commercial schools 
leading to a diploma, transportation and communi* 
cation schools, trade and industrial schools, schools 
of design, and schools of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. The latter include higher technical institutes^ 
and other advanced specialized schools that are 



sho\vn on the chart at the postsccondary level. They 
arc not, however, of university level. 

Commercial schools, - Full-time commercial 
schools generally offer a 3-year program leading to a 
diploma (Han/debdiplomschulen) or a 4-year pro- 
gram leadirig to a cantonal certificate of maturity 
{Handebmaturttaetsschulen), Comparable schools in 
French Cantons ^^\d in Ticino are. respectively, ecob 
superieure de commerce and scuola supertore di 
commercio, Bot^h types of programs may be offered 
in the same school. The diploma is the equivalent of 
the certificate of proficiency awarded by the corre- 
sponding part-time school with apprenticeship 
{Kaufmaennische Berufsschule). Graduates gener- 
ally enter business or continue their education. Grad- 
uates of both the diploma an^ the maturity schools 
may enter advanced programs in the same field. 
Holders of the cantonal certificate of maturity also 
may enter some faculties of the universities. The 
diploma schools are considered part of vocational 
education. The maturity, programs, however, are 
considered part of general education leading to 
higher education. 

The ad^ton in 1972 of the E-type maturity certi- 
ficate (etononnics and sociology) to the federally 
recognized certificates provided a certific^ite of 
maturity similar to that of the-commercial school but 
leading.to unrestricted rather than limited university 
admission. The type E certificate is usually offered in 
academic secondary schoo|(j with a business emphasis 
{Wirtschafiswissenschafiliches Gymnasium). There is 
substantial duplication in the progyim ot these 
schools and that of the Handels/naturitaetsschule 
(the commercial school with the 4-year program). 
Since only the former leads to a certificate of matu- 
rity that provides unrestricted university admission, 
it is conceivable that it will eventually replace the 
latter entirely. ' \ » 

^^Transportation and communication schools. - 
These schools (Verkekrsschulen) are often organized 
under a common administrative staff with a com- 
mercial school. They provide a .2-year program 
leading to a diploma specifically designed for 
entrance into the Federal railroad, communications 
(mail, telegraph), and excise tax service. 

'Trades and industrial schools. In a^number of 
trades and industries, full-time schools offer com- 
bined programs of practical, theoretical, and general 
education equivalent to the dual system of^appren- 
ticeship and part-time schooling. Notable among 
these are the workshops known as Lehtwerkstaetten 
in German, ateliers in French, ^r\A scuole cantonale 



d'drii e mistiere in Italian. These provide training in 
Tirietal trades, textiles, and other fields leading to the 
.Federal proficiency certificate. In re^lit:y. <hc full- 
time schools provide a broader prograrn than the 
part-time schools so that their graduates generally 
"have an*advantage in applying for admission to more 
advanced schools. , 

Schools of design. The schools of design 
{Kunsigewerbeschulen, beaux arts, arts decoratifs\' 
centro s^colastico Industrie artistiche) offer programs 
in grapkic arts: and design, gener-ally in 3 y^ar pro 
grams leading to a diploma. Graduates may enter 
numerous occupations in industry -or .continue to 
advanced education, especially in the fine arts. 

Schools of agriculture and home economics. The 
schools of agriculture' (Landwirtschaftsschulen, 
ecotes d*agriculture, scuole agricole) are adminis- 
tered by the Division of Agriculture of the F'ederal 
Department of Economics. They generally offg^r full- 
time programs; in winter imohths only, over a 2 year 
period. Various programs in home economics are 
offered by cantonal and municipal schools 
{Hauswirtschaftsschulen, ecoles menageres, scuole 
d^onomia domestica). Numerous Cantons combine 
agricultural or home economics education with addi- 
tional general education in some^chools {Allgemeine 
und landwirtschaftliche Fortbildungsschulen, 
hauswirtschaftliche Fortbildungsschulen; ecoles 
complementaires agricoles' menageres et de^culture 
generate),. 

In 1976 77 there were 190.399 students engaged in 
vocational education at the secondary school level. 
89 percent of whom were in part-time programs 
(table 1)^ . ^ 

Postsecondary Vocational Schools 

Vocational ^nd technical^ schools, with entrance 
requirements higlier than completion of compulsory 
schooling occupy a position between the upper 
secondary and university levels. They are shown on 
the chart as higher technical institutes and special 
ized schools. Allhough their primary purpose is to 
train students for advanced positions that do not 
require a university degree, they also qualify studehts 
in many cases to matriculate at the universities or 
institutes of technology. The major groups in^this 
category are the higher technical institutes, ^he tech- 
nicians schools, and the higher schools of econoniics 
and administration*. 

Higher Technical Institutes or Colleges of Engi 
n€ering, ~The higher technical institutes {Hoehere 
Technische Lehranstalten, HTL; ecoks techniques 
superieures, ETS; scuole tecnica superiore, STS) fre- 
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quently called colleges of engineering {Ingenieur- 
schulen) or Technikum, train engineering staffs 
beyo'nd the scope of secondary technical education 
l^t below that of the university. Table 7 presents the 
15 full-time institutes in this group and the 8 
equivalent part-time or evening institutes that h^ve 
been developed in recent years. The latter meet the 
standards o[ the former but require a longer period 
of time to complete the progfam.^ 

Table 7. — Higher technical institutes (Hoehere ^Technische 
LehransUiUeft,MTL) with vu'^iHmenls: 1975 



l^ocaiion 
Total 

I'otal 



Full-time 



Winionhur . 

Birnnc 

Burgdocf 
Fribourg 
(JiMicva . * 
l.oLoilc 

Lugano'l'rcvanc) 

I.auHannc/ Yvcrcicn ^ . 

Lucornc 

.St. Imicr 

Basel Mut ten/ , 

Brugg Windisch 

Buchs 

Rappcrswil 

Lausanne (f'.c^lc romandc cics arts graphiqucs) 



Enrollment 

5,118 

• 706 
404 
524 
196 
985 
311 

89 
225 
317 

37 
460 
283 
215 
319 

47 



Evening 



Total 

Zuricli 
.Si. Gallcn . 



Bern 

(icncva 

Lucerne . y 
L.ausannc . * 
Grcnchcn (SO) 
Chur 



IJ68 

595 
148 
315 
' 152 
114 
155 
158 
131 



Source: Schweizerische Schulstatistik. 1975/1976. Ccnf. Schw. 
Dokumeniations^telle fucr Schul und Bildungsfragen. 1977. 
P. 40, 

Candidates for admission generally must have 
completed a vocational training program and must 
possess a certificate of proficiency. In exceptional 
cases a candidate may present the required general 
education and evidence of successful practical expe- 
rience in the pertinent subject area. Holders of the 
academic secotillary schodd certificate of maturity are 
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Other specialized schools. In addition to the 
schools described above, there are various speciaH/.ed 
schools (Fachschulen) under cantonal, municipal, or 
private administration that provide training in nar- 
row fields. These includ^e hotel "Schools, schools for 
druggists, textile schools, schools for building trades, 
schools for librarians, and schools for cheesemaking. 
gardening, forestry, fruit,^and v^inegrowing. 

In many trades advanced insCrvice training^ro 
grams terminate with eliminations. Some of the 
training for these examinations is carried on in voca 
'tional and technical schools and some in training 
centers maintained by^ trade or industrial associa* 
tions. 

Schools that are not included under the law con- 
trolling vocational education^ such as schools of 
social work or school^, for paramedical professions, 
are administered bycahtonal authorities and in some 
cases by the Swij>s Red Cross. • 

Swiss Institute for Vocational Education 

The .Swip Institute foK Vocational Education 
(Schweizerisches Institut fner Berufspaedagogik), 
established May 17. 1972, represents an important 
forward step both in training vocational teachers (to 
be discussed in a following section) and in developing 
teaching materials. .The institute maintains a docu- 
mentation center on vocational education, evaluates 
teaching aids and materials, and promotes research. 
In 1975 the documentation center distributed 10 
shipments of teaching materials. Courses for all 
general education subjects accompanying vocational 
education have been revised, and c^urses^Jor voca 
tional subjects in various fields are in the process of 
bein^ revised. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

^rhe need for special education for physically and 
mentally handicapped children has long been recog- 
nised in Switzerland. Spejyal classes or special school^ 
waltungsschulen) have beenvestablished to provide are available during the compulsory school period in 
advanced training for graduates of commercial all Cantons. Generally pupils who cannot progress 
apprenticeships with part-time schooling or holders through the primary school at the normal pace are 
of diplomas or maturity certificates of commercial grouped in sm^ll classes wiihin the school. For those 
schools who in' addition have extensive succeSsful with extreme handicaps, special school* arifc^hmain 
experience in business or public administration. "if^tained such as those for the mentally retarded, the 
These schools enable their graduates to qualify for blind, and the deaf and dumb. Wherever possible. 



examined in general education only and must com\t 
plete at least 1 years of experience in the field they 
wish to pursue before being admitted to the technical 
institute. 

Courses requirje 6 semesters of full-time study or 
the equivalent in part-lime study. Programs are of; 
fered in 16 fields (not all in every institution): (1) Ar- 
chitectural engineering, (2) urban planning, (3) land- 
scape architecture, (4) civil engineering, (5) survey- 
ing, (6) mechanical. engrneering, (7) automobile en- 
gineering, (8) micro-engineering, (9) chemistry, (10) 
chemical engineering, (1^1) plastics engineering, (12) 
electrical engineering, (13) nuclear engineering, (14) 
medical engineering, jind (15) printing engineering. 

After completing 6 semesters, students must pre- 
sent a 3- week written assignment and take both oral 
and written examinations. The typical degree 
awarded is engineer-technician followed by the 
designation of the school {Ingenieur-Techniker 
HTL; d'ingenieurtechnicien ETS; ingegnere- 
tecnico STS), 

Technicians Schools, - Increased complexity of 
industrial technology has created a need for highly 
trained technicians at a level between that of the 
vocational school graduate and the graduate 
engineer-technician. In recent years special institu- 
tions (Tec/inrAeric/iu/en) have be^n developed within 
the framework of inservice education. In 1975 there 
were 20 such schools with varying lengths and^ levels 
of training. The.draft vocational education Igw of 
1977 includes a section designed to standardize these 
schools and define requirements for them. Graduates 
of these schools' will be autfiorized to use thf title 
technician, technician^ school (Techniker TS). 

Enrollment in technical fields at the higher educa- 
tion level (not including the two university-level insti- 
tutes of technology) in 1976-77 was 8,046 (tabk 1). 

Higher schools of economics and administration. 
In recent years six higher schbols of economics and 
administration (Hoehere Wirlschafts- und ^ V^^-.^ 



advanced positions in business or administration.. 
The program consists of a 1-year preliminary course 
followed by a 2-year main course. In the Mast 2 
semesters some specialization is possible (e.g.r 
accounting, marketing, or administration). 



rfifaladjusted but normally intelligent children attend 
regular schools where th(*re ard special progrlims ^nd 
guidance for them. \ 

Some special schoojj^ aire put)Ifc institutions main- 
tained by the Cantons or'large cities, while others are 
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private and are frequ^nfly maintained by religious 
organizations. Private schools receive financial assist- 
ance frpm cantonal and local authorities and to sOme 
extent from the Federal Government. About 75 
public institutions. and numerous small private ones 
provide boarding facilitifes. Enrollments in special 
classes and special schools at the primary and lower 
secondary level in 1976-77 totaled 40,155. Federal 
statistics do not distinguish between the two levels 
and include both under the primary (the larger) 
group (table 1). r 



study and use the teaching materials ojF the Canton in 
.which they are located. Others have complete free- 
dom in establishing their curriculum. 

Approximately 9 percent of all students below the 
university level (preschool through non-university 
higher education) are enrolled in^ private schools, 
Iwo-thh-di of them in schools that receive some 
public funds. The highest percentages occur «t the 
upper secondary level (24 percent) and the non- 
university higher education level (43 percent). 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



AUXILIARY SCHOOL SERVICES 



" Private schools exist in substantial numbers and 
are authorized in all Cantons. They can be classified" Guidance Services 
in four groups; 
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1. Schools that parallel or replace the public elementary and 
secondary schools and offer essentially the same programs. 
These are found most frequently in Cantons with a Roman 
Catholic majority. Since these schools generally receive 
financial support from the Cantons, •they may be con- 
sidered to have quasi-official status. 

2. Schools that Enroll primarily foreign students and enable^ 
them to obtain the diplomas or leaving certificates of their 
own countries (e.g.. the American school at Leysin offers 
American type high school certificates and has recently 
expanded to the bachelor's degree level on the American 
pattern). This group also incl'ides schools that specialize in 
commercial and foreign language training. A large number 
of these are members of a central association of private 
schools {Zentralverband Schwetterische Erziehungsinstitute 
und Pn'vatschulen). 

3. Vocational schools conducted and financed by trade asso- 
ciations or by industries. Thes^ maintain close relationships 
with the corresponding public institutions and are subject 
to the Federal and cantonal regulations fpr vocational 

••^du^cation. 

4. Swiss schools in foreign countries. These receive substantial 
Federal subsidies. In addition, each school usually has a 
"patron" Canton ^n Switzerland that supplies it with mate- 
rials and frequently furloughs some of its own teachers to 
work in the schoc^. 



Since the language of instruction in the schools of 
Been, the capital city, is German, a^ivate schoot, 
''Ecole de (angue frangaise** has been established to 
provide instruction in the French language for 
<:hildren of Federal employees from the French- 
speaking Cantons and children of foreign diplomats 
who prefer French to German as the language of 
instruction. The school is subsidized both by the 
Federal Government and the Canton of Bern. 

The private schopis that include the compulsory 
period and enroll Swiss children follow the course of 
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The Vocational Education Act of 1963 devoted an 
* entire chapter to guidance and established principles 
that have been retained in subsequent acts. 
Guidance services are the responsibility of. the Can- 
tons, each of which maintains a central guidance 
agency staffed with- trained personnel. The Federal 
Government promotes guidance services by pro- 
viding fmancial support. 

Guidance 'services are or(;anized at the commu- 
nity, regional, and cantonal level.* In 18 Cantons 
t^iese services are administered by the Department 
of Education, ip 6 by the-Department of Com- 
merce, and in 1 by the Department of Interior. 
The Swiss Association for Vocatioifcl Guidance, 
(Schweizerischer Verband fuer Berufsberaiung), es- 
tablished in 1902, cooperates with all agencies con^ 
cerned with guidance — in schools, industries, Govr 
ernn(ient departments, private associations, andin- 
^ stitutcs*. It promotes and-conducts prcservice and in- 
service trainyig for guidance personnel and serves as 
an information center for all aspects of guidance ser-. 
vices. 

In German -speaking Switzerland full-time- 
guidance personnel are trained primarily by .the 
Institute for Applied Psychology iij Zurich^and by the 
' Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance. The asso- 
,ciation. in cooperation with cantonal education 
departmehts, also provides a 2 year part-time train* 
ing program for teachers who participate in 
guidance services in the schools. In French-speaking 
Switzerland, guidance personnel are trained" at the 
universities. 

Guidance in the schools generally begins in the last 
year of compulsory education, but the trend is to 
start it earlier. The service is provided by teachers * 
who have had the special training described above or 
^^y fulj-time cbuns^lors. 
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Academic and professional guidance at the univer- 
sity level is organized centrally in almost all Cantons. 
An intercantonal organization serving several Can; 
tons has beeri establishexl in Lucerne (Zen/ra/- 
schweizerische Beratungsstelle), 

Medical, Psychological, and Social Services 

Medical, psychological, and social services are the 
responsibility, of the Cantons, in sdme cases of the 
cities, with financial support from the Federal level. 
The most iniporlant services include: Health educa- 
tion programs required by the Federal Anti- 
Tubcrculosis Law, periodic physical examinations of 
pupils and teachers, school dental services, supervi- 
sion of sanitary facilities in the schools, examination 
of children to determine school readiness (as 
required), and services for handicapped children. 

These services are frequently centered in large 
cities and serve rural afeas with mobile teams. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Except in the vocational field, teacher education is 
the responsibility of the Cantons, which issue regula- 
tions, courses of study, and examination require- 
ments and provide certification (certificates of 
maturity in some cases). Programs are offered at the 
secondary level, higher education level, or both, 
depending on the education level at which the 
teacher will h*e employed. 

In 1976-77 the total enrollment in teacher educa- 
tion was 15,^23 at the secondary level and 3,720 at 
the non university higher education level (table 1). 
Figures on enrollments of prospective teachers at the 
universities are not available. 

Kindergarten Teachers 

In German-speaking Cantons, kindergarten 
ttachers are usually trained in special institutes 
{Kindergaertnerinner^seminarien) at the upper 
secondary level (extending in some cases into the 
postsecondary level). These institutes may be can- 
tonal, municipal, or private. Candidates for admis- 
^sion must be 17 or 18 years old with 10 years (9 in 
some cases) of general educalior>. This educatibn 
usually has been obtained by attendance in the com- 
pulsory schools and then in the general secondary 
schools. Entrance,^ examinations include singing, 
drawing, handicrafts, and gymnastics. Training 
courses last 2 or 3 years and emphasize child psychol- 
ogy, sociology, music, and handicrafts. 

In most French-speaking Cantons and in Italian* 
speakilig Ticino, . training courses generally arc 



offered in the same schools that train primary 
teachers. These courses frequently have a distinctive 
name— ^co/e normale pour mattresses enfarittnes. 
Candidates enter these courses upop com^pleting 
compulsory education.^ Courses last 3 or 4 years and 
are similar in emphasis to those in German-speaking 
areas^ One Canton, Geneva, requires kindergarten 
teachers to have received a secondary school cer- 
tificate of maturity and to have completed a 3-year 
training course at the university. 

In 1976-77 the total enrollment in training courses 
for kindergarten teachers was 1,992 (table 1). 

Primary School Teachers 

In most Cantons, primary school teachers are 
trained in 4- or 5-year institutes {Lehrerseminarien), 
which they enter after completing compulsory educa- 
tion. The 4-year institutes usually offer general edu- 
cation and pedagogical traijiing concurrently. 
Graduates receive a diplonia {Lehrer Patent), and in 
addition, in some Cantons, a cantonal certificate of 
maturity that admits them to some unifVersity 
faculties. ^ 

TwaCantOns, Geneva and ftasel-City, requirjj pro- 
spective primary school teachers to acquire t[ie 
secondary school certificate of maturity and enter the 
university for training courses of 2. years' duration at 
Basel and ofv-3 years* at Geneva. The courses 
emphasize pedagogical training and teaching przc- 
tice, since students have completed their general 
education before entry. 

Five-year programs are usually divided into two 
parts, with the lower (t/nier5<?minar)" offering general 
education at the secondary level, and the upper 
(Obersemtnar) offering pedagogical training at the 
p^ostsecondary level. Holders of certificates of matu- 
rity from academic secondary schools are also 
qualified for admission to the Upper level. 

Lower Secondary School Teachers 

Teachers for lower secondary schools 
(Oberschulen, Realschulen, Sekundarschulen) 
usually enter teacher-training programs upon receiv- 
ing a secondary school certificate of maturity or the 
primafy school teachets certificate. Three- year train- 
ing piWrams for lower . secondary ^ teachers are 
offered o^departments pf education at universities, 
or in a few cases (in^Basel, St. Gallen, and Aargaii) in 
h(gher teacher-training institutes independent of the 
universities. Courses include psychology, pedagogy, 
and practical training. Teachers are trained in sub- 
ject groups, either language-history or math<tmatics- 
science. Upon completing the course they receivers 



diploma (Sekundarlehrerpatent) that specifies the 
subject group they are authorized to leach. 

Upper Secondary School Teachers 

Teachers for the upper secondary school {Gym- 
nastum, gymnase, college, Itceo) must be university 
graduates. Subject-matter study in two or three fields 
is cpmpletcd at the university, usually in 8 sem^ters. 
Following this, psychological and pedagogical train- 
ing is provide(J in 1- or 2'year seminars organized in 
some cases by universities and in others by cantonal 
authorities. These seminars lead to teacher certifica- 
tion. In French-speaking Cantons, graduates are 
assigned to lower secondary schools for some experi- 
ence before obtaining permanent assignments at the 
upper level. 

Vocational/Technical School Teachers 

Requirements for training vocational teachers are 
included in Federal regulations for vocational educa- 
tion, but admnril^tration of the schools is the respon- 
sibility of the individual Cantons. Teachers for trade 
and industrial schools constitute two groups: 
Teachers of general subjects and teachers of voca- 
tional subjects. The former are drawn from elemen- 
tary o;- secondary teachers with successful teaching 
experience or qualified holders of maturity certifi- 
cates who complete a 4-semester course conducted by 
the Swiss Institute for Vocational Education, empha- 
sizing the native language, political and economic 
studies, general business, accounting, and peda- 
gogical studies, including practice teaching. 

Teachers of vocational subjects at the secondary 
level that are also offered at. an advanced level at the 
higher techpical institutes {HTL, ETS) must com- 
plete the pertinent course at a higher technical insti- 
tute and have practical experience.in order to teach 
in the vocational schools. In subjects tjot offered by 
the higher technical institutes, candidates must have 
a certificate of completion from a technicians school 
or have passed the s^dvaoced vocational examination 
that is required Ifor the masters diploma. In addition ^ 
they must have completed! a 2-8emester course in psy- 
chology, pedagog^ and.pracOce teaching condu9ted 
by the Swiss Institute for Vocational Education. 

The majority of teachers in part-time and full- 
time commercial schools {Kaufmaennische 
Berufsschulen, Handelsdiplomschulen) are uriiver- 
My graduate;?. Language teachers in these schools 
may be university graduates, graduates of language 
schools, or "practitioners.'' Teachers of typing and 



stenography are supplied by pfofessibnal a:^ciau6n^ 
in these subject areas. ^ 

Teachers of Special Subjects 

Training courses of different lengths are offered by 
a variety of institutions for teachers of music, 
drawing, and gymnastics. Teachers of these subjects 
normally hold general elementary or secondary certi- 
ficates and teach one or more subjects in additipn to 
their specialty. 

Teachers of home economics and haiidicrafts are 
trained in specialized institutes {HaiLh^^trtschaf is- 
le hrerinnenseminare, instttuts menag^res, docenii 
economica domestica). Courses usually last 2 to 4 
years and follow a completed general or vocational 
education program. 

Teachers for the Handicapped 

Teachers for special classes or special schools for 
the handicapped (Sonderschulen, i^ses speciales) 
^usually hold general teaching certificates and have 
had successful teaching experience with normal 
children. Specific training for special education is 
offered in university institutes (in Basel, Geneva, and 
Fribourg) or in a comparable private institute in 
Zurich. Because of a shortage of trained special edu- 
cation teachers, some Cantons organize special 
courses for primary school teachers who must be 
assigned to special classes. 

University Professors 

University professors are selected from candidates 
who have completed outstanding doctoral disserta- 
tions and have continued their research activities. 
Prospective professors generally begin as assistants at 
the university and proceed through intermediate 
ranks as research assistants a|nd lecturers. To attain 
the highest rank (ordinary professor), a candidate 
nnust perform significant research, write a second 
dissertation, and present ' demonstration lectures 
before his colleagues. 

Inservice Training 

Inservice training was initiated in the past primar- 
ily by teachers' organizations to imprgVc the quality 
of the profession and to assist teachers in keeping 
abreast of the times. In recent years, as school 
reforms and reorganization increased, school 
authorities recognized the need for inservice training 
and established it on a/ legal basis in many Cantons. 
Cantonal and regional institutes were established to 
develop^and offer the necessary courses. ^ 
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For teachers at the compylsory school level both 
mandatory^and elective inservice courses have been 
developed. The former are frequently offered during 
the school day. the latter during vacation periods, 
frequently in 2- ^Qr 3-week sessions. Participants 
generally receive corripensation to cover their 
expenses. 

Teachers* organizations beyond the compulsory 
school level have also been active in inservice pro- 
grams. The academic secondary school teachers* 
association (Veretn schweizerischer Gymnasiallehrer) 
with 1^ affiliated subject-matter associations, has 
been paMicularly active ar\d has conducted a major 
study comerencc every 4 years. At the request of this 
association, the Swiss Conference of Cantonal 
Directors of Education orgaiiized the Swiss Center for 
the Inservice Education of Secondary School 
Teachers (Schweizerische Zentralstelle fuer die 
Wetterbtldung der Mtttelschullehrer, WBZ) which 
assumed its activities in 1968 and has taken leader- 
ship in inservice training at this level. Programs are 
conducted annually, with expenses being shared by 
the Federal Government and by the ^Cantons, which 
provide additional funds to reimburse participants at 
least partially for their expenses. 

The inservice training of vocational teachers has 
been in operation for many years and is now the 
responsibility of the Swiss Institute for Vocational 
Education, augmented by inservice activities of the 
trade associations.^ 

In recent years teachers and teachers* organiza 
tions have taken an increasingly active part in school 
reorganization, curriculum study and revisions, and 
school reform deliberations. The conference of teach- 
ers* associations (Konferenz der Schweizerischen 
Lehrerorganisattonen, KOSLO) and its member 
associations work closely with the educational au- 
thorities at all levels so that teachers are exerting an 
increasing influehce on all aspects of school affairs. 



UNIVERSITIES AND EQUIVALENT 
ORQANIZATIONS 

The university level consists, of two Federal in- 
stitutes of technology, seven cantonal general univer- 
sities, the School of Economics, Business and Public 
Administration at St. Gallen, an^ a theological 
faculty at Lucerne. A general university is in the ad- 
/ vanced planning stage at Lucerne and will absorb 



Organization and Control 

< 

The Federal Institutes of Technology. The 
, Federal Institute of Technology (Etdgenoessische 
Technische Hochschule, ETH) at Zurich, founded in 
4855. W2t3 the first Federal educational institution in 
. Switzerland. Its French-speaking counterpart, Ecole 
' Polytechmque Federale de Lausanne (EPFL), was 
founded as a private technical school in 1853. In 
1869 it was incorporated into th^ Academy of 
Lausanne, which became*the University of Lausanne 
in 1^90, In 1969 it was transferr^il from the univer- 
sity /to Federal control as the Federal Institute of 
Technology at Lausanne. Both institutions offer the 
following courses: Civil engineering; agricultural 
engineering and surveying; mechanical engineering; 
electrical engineering; physics, chemistry, mathe* 
atics; materials (metallurgy, concrete, etc.), and 
a/Vchitecture. 



8. — Uni^rsitict and equivalent institutions with date 
founded and cnrollmcntj: Winter semester, 1976-77 



Institution 



Date 

founded Enrollment ^ 



Total • 




U\198 


University of Basel 


1460 


5471 


University of Bern . 


1834 


6863 


University of Fribourg 


1889 


3969 


University of (Geneva 


1559 


7849 


University of Lausanne 


1890 


4631 


University of Nruchatel 


1909 


1753 


University of Zurich 


1833 


12791 


Federal Institute of Technology. 






Zurich . . 


1855 ' 


7156 


Federal Institute of "fechnology. 






Lausanne 


1969 


1857 


School of Economics. Business, and 






Pubjic Administration. St. Gallen . 


1899 


1696 


Theological Faculty. Lucerne* 


1970 


162 



the faculty of theolog)^Table 8 presents a list of the 
11 institutions with tne dates of founding and 
number of students enrolled in the winter semester of 
1976 77. ^ 



'In existence since the 17th Century, .the Faculty was granted 
the right to award degrees in 1970. j 

Sourcejtf^tes of founding - Kugene F.gger and EmiKr Blanc. 
Education m^witzerland Geneva: Swiss Educational Document a 
tion Center. 1974. p. 23. Enrollments Eidgenoessisches 
Statistisches Amt. Studentemtatistik, Wintersemester 1976/77 
Beim. 1977. p. 9. ^ . 

> The Institute of Technology at Zurich, in addition 
to the above, offers biological sciences, forestry, mili- 
tary science, pharmacy, and physical education. The 
Federal Institute for Reactor Research and the Swiss 
Institute for Nuclear Research are both affiliated 
with it. 

The general universities.- Tht seven general 
universities are-controlled by the Cantons in which 
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they are located. Three (Basel, Bern, and Zurich) are 
Moc'Sitcd in German-speaking Cantons and use Ger- 
man as the language of instruction. The other four 
{Geneva', Lausanne, Neuchatel, and Fribourg) are in 
French speaking Cantons and use French as the 
language of instruction. Fribourg also uses German 
extensively. 

The universities are divided inlD six faculties: 
Theology, law, economics * and social science, 
medicine, arts (German; Thilosophte I; French: 
lettres). and sciences (German: Philosopjiie II; 
French: sciences). A major task of the aYts and 
sciences faculties is the subject- matter training of 
prospective secondary school teachers. All seven uni- 
versities offer some courses in all faculties, but since- 
the universities vary widely jn size, they also differ 
substantially in the number and scope of courses they 
can offer. 

In addition to the faculties, some universities 
maintain programs or' institutes not assigned to a 
particular faculty; e.g., a school to triiin gymnastics 
teachers (Basel, Bern. Geneva. Neuchatel); a school 
of psychology and educational science (Geneva); and 
a school for interpreters (Geneva). 

The St. Gallen School of Economics, Business, and 
Public Administration (Hochschule fuer Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialunssenschaften). - The St. Gjillen School is 
maintained jointly by the Canton andVl^e city of St. 
Gallen. The language of instruction is German. 
N^ajor departments are in business administration, 
economics, jurisprudence, technology and natural 
sciences, and cultural sciences. Specialized work is 
carried on in a number of attached institutes: Swiss 
Institute for International Economics, Regionjp^l 
Studies and Market Research; Swiss Institute of 
Public Administration; Swiss Research Institute of 
Small Business; Institute of Insurance Economics; 
Institute of Business Management; Latin American 
Institute? Institute for Tourism and Transport 
' Economy; Insftitute of Public Finance and Fiscal 
, Law; Institute for Marketing and Distributionr and 
histVtute of Banking. 

The Central Swiss University of Lucerne. - 
Because of sharply increasing university enrollments. 

. plans for expanding the university system have been 
in progress for several years. The two most advanced 

• plans were to found new institutions at Aargau and 
Lucerne. Because of financial problems, plans for 
the institution at Aargau were suapended^in' 1977. 
Plans for a university at Lucerne, however, are pro- 
ceeding on schedule. The faculty of theology already 
in existence will become paft of the new university. 
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i^though the university will be administered 
by the Canton of Lucerne, it wilt be supported by 
other Cantons through ar\ interuniversity con- ^ 
cordat, including the Cantons of Lucerne, Uri, 
Schwyz, Obwalden, Nidwalden, and Zug. Additional 
Cantons can participate in the support of the new 
university by adopting the concordat. Because of its 
inter^antonal nature, the new university will be 
named officially the Central Swiiss University of 
Lucerne {Zentralschweizer Universitaet Luzem). 

Major fields of study will be arts andvsciences; 
psychology . an^ education; law, economics, and 
political science; and theology (the existing faculty Of. 
theology). Each department will accept students as 
soon as fa(^ilities and staff are available. It is antici- 
pated that all departments will be in operation not 
later than the 1982 academic year. 

Administration and Finance 

Universities are essentially self-governing bodies, 
two at the Federal level, the others at the cantonal 
level. Broadly speaking, general administrative and 
fiscal matters are supervised by* Federal or cantonal 
authorities, while academic administration is con- 
ducted by the universities themselves. 

Gerteral' supervision of each university is exercised 
by a university council {Universitaetsrat) <:onsisting of 
representatives of the cantonal (or Federal) 
authorities, the chief.cantonal education officer ex 
officio, representatives of sciendfic, business, and 
public affairs interests, and mergers of the univer- 
sity itself (the rector ex officio, representatives of the 
•academic staff, and of the student body). 

The legislative body within the university is the 
senate {Senat), cjiaired^by the rector and represent- 
ing all parts of the university. The rector and his 
assistants constitute the executive staff. The ;cctor, 
nominated by the senate and elected by the univer* 
sity councrf, fulfills his responsibilities on a full-time 
basis. Hi^^hief assistant is an administrative 
s^retary, responsible for general management and 
fiscaTmajters. A senate committee consisting of the 
rector and six to eight representatives of the Senate 
condi^ts day-to-day operations between meetings of 
the senate as a w|iole. 

' Under the highly decentralizpd pattern of Swiss 
education, universltfes traditionally were financed by 
the Cantons in which they are located. Thus a small 
number of Cantons provided, higher education for 
the country as a whole. Conscijuently, the need for a 
more equitable distribution of the cosu of higher 
education became a major ittue leading to increased 
Federal participation in education. Current Federal 
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participation in higher education was established by 
the Federal Law for tl)c Promotion of Higher Educa- 
tion of June 28 » \9^yiBundesg€S€tz ueber die 
Hochschulfoerderung). In 1974-75, 67(fpfercent of 
the costs of university education and research for the 
country as ^ whole were provided by the Federal 
Government. # 

In 1965 the Federal Council had established a 
scientific council {Wiss€n$chaftsrat\ to serve as an 
advisory body for higher education and research. 
Following a 1971 revision of the 1968 law concerning 
Federal participation, the Government formed the 
Swiss University Council {Schweizerische Hochschul* 
konferetA to improve coordination among the uni- 
versities, fne Federal Government, and the Cantons. 

University Admission 

All holdiPrs of federally recogfnized Swiss maturity 
certificates types A to E are eligible for unrestricted 
admission to any university faculty. Applicants with 
foreign credentials are accepted pn the basis ot com- 
parability with Swiss requirements. Admission to 
medical faculties is limited to holders of the Swiss 
maturity certificate. Cantonal certificates of matu- 
rity provide admission to some faculties. Graduates 
of higher technical institutes with good records are 
admitted to the Federal institutes 6f techriology. 

An unusually Jarge number of Swiss university 
students, 19 percent, are foreigners. ^Jhis fact» 
coupled with the increasir^ demand for higher 
education by Swiss secondary school* .graduates, has 
resulted in a sharp.increase in university enrollments^ 
from 35,972 in 1967-68 to 54.198 in 1976-77, an 
increase of 51 percent in 9 years. Consequently there 
has been active discussion in recent years on the 
advisability of establishing a numerous clausus, that 
is. restricted enrollments in overcrowded fields. Tfit 
only specific step taken in this direction is the restric- 
tion of medical education to holders of the Swiss 
maturity certificate; 

Programs of Studies and Degrees 

Programs of studies and degrees are offered at two 
levels. The first requires 3 or 4 years of study and 
leads to a diploma {Dtptotn) in German-language 
universities and a licentiate (license) in French- 
ianguage universities. The diploma frequently 
specifies the subject in which it*s awarded. Course 
requirtments vary among universities. Some univer- 
sities do not grant a first-level degree, but grant only 
a second- level degree upon completion of a program 
' of studies including both levels. Second^evel studies 



usually require 2 to 4 yea« of study beyond the first. 


The typical degree is the docto 


rate {Doktor, Docieur) 


in the specific field of study (e 


.g., Dr. med. 


, M.D.). 


Table 9 presents the total number of degrees issued 


by the 11 universities in 1975. 






Table 9.--Nuinb€r of diplomap and doctorsKcs awarded by 


univertitict and 


equivalent institutions,* 


hy major 


tielof : ,19/5 






Institution ^ 


1 otai 


Diplomas Doctorates 


T<nal 


0,0^0 


4.972 




Federal Institutes of 










1.121 


869 


252 


Universities and the two 








other equivalent * 










5.535 


4.103 


1.432 


Arts : . . 


87"3 


663 


210 


Economics ^nd social 








sciences 


. 1.06O 


920 


140 




582 


455 


127 


Medicine 


1.683 


1.043 


640 


' Sciences 


97>4 


691 


283 


Theology 


101 


82 


19 


Other 


262 


249 


13 



Source: ^Eidgenorssisches Statist isches Amt. Statistik ^des 
Hochschulwesens in der Schwetz, 797^/76 .^ern. 1977. P. 62. * 



In addition to first-degree examinations given by 
<he universities, comparable examinations, known as 
extra-university examinations, are given by cantonal 
authorities for lawyers, notaries, and especially for 
secondary school teachers who complete their peda- 
gogical training in cantonal seminars after leaving 
^the university. Some examinations are also given by 
church authorities in theological fields. In 1975, a 
total of 852 extra-university exaniinations were 
given. 



OTHER HIGHER EDUCATIOlV ' 
INSTITUTIONS 

Chart 1 presents three groups of institutions at the 
higher education level: (1) Universities and institutes 
of technology, (2) teacher*training institutes, and 
(3) higher technical training schools and other spe- 
cialized institutions. The first two groups have 
already been discussed, and many of the institutiions 
in the third group were described in the section on 
vocational ^and technical education. Arpong the 
schools in this third groupl however, are'some that 
have not ^et been discuss^ --colleges of art and 
nmMC and a few other instituftpns that do not fit into 
any general category. : • 
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Colleges of art and music are generally classified at 
the higher education level, but because of their spe- 
cialized nature are not in<;luded in the .university 
gibup and do not appear 4n university statistics. The 
usual entrance requirement is the secondary school 
certificate of maturity or demonstrated proficiency 
at a high level in the desired field of study. Graduates 
receive a diploAa that qualifies them for professional 
positions in the field. A number of schools also offer 
graduate studies to the^ doctoral level. Table 10 
^ presents a list of these schools. «* 

Tabic 10.— Schools of ari and music with dale founded and 
enrollments (when available): 1975 



Insniunon 



ToteU (parttal) 



School of An of Geneva . 
School of Fine Ans 
School of Decorative Aris 

tamonal School of Fine Ans and 



Dale ^ ^ 

fo u nded F.nrol I men i 

1746 

1876 . . . 



Applied An. Lausanne 


1821 


120 


Academy of Music. Geneva * 


1886 




Conservatory and Academy of Music. 






FMbourg 






Conservatory of Music. Geneva \ 


1835 


300. 


Conservatory orMusic. Lausanne . 


1861 


. 1.300 


Conserv^ioi y of Music. Neuchaiel. 






Conservaory of Music in Bern 


1858 




Conservaiy>ry and College of Music. 








1876 


3.000 


Music Acadtoiy of the City of 






Basel \ . 
^ School of Mus^c and Conservatory. 


1867 


« 2.891 








1873 


2; 300 


Music Academy. Zurich .. ^ 


1891 


770 



Source, The World . of Learning, 1976 77. London: Europa 
Publications Limited. 1976. 27lh ed. Vol. 2. p. 11^4. 
^Other specialized schools include the following: 
The l^anagemehT Oevelopmem institute {Institute pour 
(Etude des Methodes de Direction tEnterfirise). founded in 
Lausanne in 1957. which offers a l year course leading to a 
master's degree in business administration (M.B.A.). a 
19 week course for middlj^ managers. 3-week seminars for 
senior executives, and a variety qf shori ierm general mahage- 
ment courses. 

/ 

rhe Swiss Institute for International St(^i<*s 
{Schweizehsches Imtitut fuer Auslandsforschung). founded in 
Zurich in 1943. which conducts research on international 
affairs. * . « 

The Textile anMPashion School {Textile und Modeschule). 
0 founded in St. Gallen in 1878. which offers courses in textile 
design, lace and embroidery, .fashion design, and general 
training for the textile industry. 



The C.ti. Jung Institute (C.C. Jung- Institute), founded in 
Zurich in 1948. This research and teaching institute for ana- 
lytical psychology as conceive^ and developed by Jung provides 
clinical and professional pr(^rams leading to a diploma and 
courses and seminars in German and English. It also maintains 
an international fficture archive and gallery. 

/ 



ADULT EDUCATION 

Tftie Swiss Federatfon for Adult Education 
(Scnw^tzertsche Vereinigur}g fuer Erwachseneti' 
bildung; Federation Suisse pour VSdxicaiion des 
adults, FSEA) celebrated its 25th anniversary in 
1976. It has 28 member organizations, most of them 
private, representing a variety of interests ahd pro- 
grams. The first organization to join the federation 
was the Association of Swiss Popular Universities 
{Volkshochschulen), institutions concerned more with 
cultural than with vocational objectives. Other more 
recent member^- e.g., the Center for Contmtiing 
Vocational Education {Zentralstelle fuer berufliche 
Weiterbildung) — emphasize increased vocational 
proficiency. Still others are concerned with civic 
education, parent education, librajy services, or 
language training.. j 

Federal regulations on secondary school leaving 
certificates issued in 1968 (see p. 13) recognized the 
equivalency of certifical$is^issued by evening schools 
to those issued by the standard academic secondary 
schools, thereby providing the opportunity for per- 
sons who had interrupted their formal education to 
resume it on a part- time basis. Establishment of 
•evening higher technical institutes comparable to the 
corresponding full-time institutes provided new 
opportunities for people in technical fields to con- 
tinue their training to the highest nonuniversity level. 

In recent years the concept of recurrent education, 
promoted by the United Nations Educational, 
Cultural, and Scientific Organization (UNESCO) 
and by the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). hasjbeen widely discussed 
in Switzerland, a member of both organizations. 
Recurrent education is defined by OECD as "a com- 
prehensive educational strategy for all post com- 
pulsory or post-basic education, the essential 
characteristic of which is the distribution of educa- 
tion over the total lifespan of the individual in a 
recurring way; i.e.» in alternation with other activ- 
* ities. principally with work but also with lei$ure and 
retirement." It attempts to remove artificial distinc- 
tions between full-time and part time education and 
between education at the adolescent and at the adult 
level. 
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The Federal Government has no authority fOr^^^iorgatft^^ has received substantial Federal funds 
general education/ In 1973 the following consti,tu-^;f tfO prqmote the development of future scientists. 



^ional amendment was proposed and rejected: 

^The Federal Govcrnmeni may lay down principles on th^ 
organization and developmcni of education for aduhs and out 
of school education for adolescents. 

Recurrent -education, therefore, ^side from voca- 
tional tr;aining. remains strictly a cantonal function. 
Several Cantons have taken legislative action to 
define their^responsibilities in this field. Most of the 
activity in recurrent education continues to be car- 
ried on b)rpfrivate groups with substantial aid from 
the Ca,ntof>s and communities. A comprehensive 
report on developments in recurrent education in 
Switzerland has recentJy been published by OECD. 
(See Selected Reading List*) 

In addition to the evening secondary schools and 
higher technical institutes, numerous private schools 
preside training in many fields (e.g.. business trairj- 
ing. fqrei^ language study), either through evening 
or coi'respondence courses,- and - in at least one 
school^- through television. 

Municipal and cantonafTitrraries and the Najtional 
Library provide valuable resources for individual of 
^up recurrent education activities. All libraries) 
lend available materials to anyone who requests 
them. 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Research in education is conducted primarily at 
the cantonal or intercantonal level with substantial 
financial Kelp from the Federal Government. At the 
cantonal level, most of the research is performed by 
the universities, by specialized institutes such as 
pedagogical centers, or by special committees. 
Important agencies at the intercantor^l level are the 
Swiss Conference of Cantonal Directd«s of Education 
and its specializedVommittees. and the Swiss Higher 
Education ConfeVifnce {Schweizertsche Hochschul- 
konferenz). 

The Federal Government provides support within 
the framework of university support legislation and 
f^fsearch support legislation. It also conducts 
research through lis own agencies. These include the 
Fcfleral institutes of technology, the Swiss Science 
Council (Schuieizertscher Wissenschaftsrat), the 
Office for Science and l^esearch of the- Federal 
Department of the Interior (Ami fuer. Wissemchaft 
und Forschung des Etdgenoesstschen Departements 
des Innem), and the Swiss National Science Founda- 
tion {Schweizerischer Nationalfonds zur Foerderung 
der wissenschaftlichen Forschung), The latter 



■; In 1971 the Federal Department of the Interior 
and the Swiss Conference of Cantonal Directors of 
Education jointly founded the Swiss Coordination 
Center for Research in Education (Schweizertsche 
Koordinaiionsstelle fuer Btldungsforschung) to pro- 
mote exchange of information and cooperation 
among a-ge'ncies and individuals concerned with 
^educational research, educationjff^ractice, and 
educational administration. ^ 

Switzerland is a member of'foar international 
organizations concerned with educational r>esearch: 
The International Bureau of ^ Education (IBE). 
located in Geneva, now a part of UNESCO; The 
Council for Cultural Cooperation of the Council of 
Europe; The European Documentation and Infor- 
mation System Jor Education (EUDISED). similar in 
purpose to the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) in the United States; and two units of * 
the Organization for Econonnic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) concerned with education the 
E4Uid^tiion Committee and the Center for Educa- 
tional Research and Innovation, (CERI). 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ZURICH 

Because of the high degree of decentralization >nd 
local variations in both political and educational 
matters, the discussion of education, in the preceding 
sections of this report necessarily has been presented 
in summary fashion. A more specific picture of Swiss 
education in operation can best be given through a 
mor^ detailed look at a single Canton that includes a 
great variety of educational institutions and practices 
in its system. The Cantqn of Zurich, the most 
' populous, presents in its educational system 
examples of almost all types of Swiss schools, includ- 
ing the largest general university and the larger of 
the two Federiil institutes of technology. Chart 2 
presents the structure of education in Zurich. 

The school year in Zurich begins in the spring. 
Compulsory" education begins for children who have 
reached their 6th birthday on or before the begin- 
ning of the school year and lasts for 9 ye^rs. 

Elementary Education 

Both municipal and private kindergartens and 
other preschool programs are available on a volun- 
tary basis for children aged 3 to 6. Public kinder- 
gartens are supported by the communities but may 
receive some financial aid frgmithe Canton. Private 
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Chart 2.— Structure of education in the Canton of Zurich 
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kindergartens Vencrally are self-supporting but itiay 
receive some support from public funds. ' 

All children 'enter the 6-year primary School 
{Prjmarschule), after which they all proceed to the 
lower secondary level to complete their compulsory 
education and, if ^hey wish, to pursue more 
advanced objectives. 

Lower Secondary Schools 

The Canton of Zurifti offers more options at the 
lower secondary level than any other Canton. All 
'three common types of lower secondary schools 
(Obtrscf^ule, Realschule, Sekundarschule) are repre- 
sented, the third in both a 2-year and a 3-year form. 
In addition, the cantonal schopls {Kantonschulen) 
offer the first,3 yf^ts (grades 7 to 9) of the 13-yt^ar 
gymnasium in type ^ (Latin-Greek emphasis) and 
type B (Latin-modejji^language emphasis). 

The Oberschule represents the former uppei^ level 
of y*t priipary school and (^ffers the curriculum of 
least difficulty at the lower secondary level. The 
3-year course enables pupils to c6mplete the 
compulsory eHj^cation requirenaent and to enter 
part-time vocational .schools combined with appren- 
ticeship. ^ , 

The Realschule does^nbi differ substantially from 
the Oberschule but offers^ French as a second 
language, somewhat more emphasis on mathematics 
and science, and some industrial dr* domestic arts. 
Graduates generally continue their education in 
part-time or full-time ^vocational schools. Pupils of 
both the Oberschule and the Realschule have several 
options in the 9th grade: worit experience ( Werkjahr), 
vocational exploratory, courses (Berufswahlklassen)r 
-or-fkffnesticzristMdUSW 

The 2 -year Sekundarschule provides the prere- 
quisite for a nuqnber^of upper secondary schools that 
begin with the 9th rather than the 10th grade; e.g.. 
Gymnasium II (starting witif grade 9 rather than 10), 
type R; Gymnasium type C (mathennatics-science 
eiin*phasis), typ^D (modern language emphasis), and 
type E (economics and sociology emphasis); commer- 
cial schools; and the teacher-training schools 
(Lehramtsschulen) in the cities of Wetzikon and 
Winterthur. * 

• The 3 year Sekunddrschule leads to a number of 
upper secondary schools that begin with the 10th 
grade: The teacher-trai)!^ing School (Unterseminar) 
in the city of Zurich, commercial schoojs, and 
diploma middle schools ^ {Dipjiommiiielschx^len), 
some of which lead to mordfjrfjfv^nc^d specialize^ 
schools. ^Both Hypes of Selmr^darschulen require 
entrJince e^aminAions* ^ 



The most advanced schools at the Iqwer secondary 
, level are the cantonal schools, leading to Gymnasium 
I at the upper secondary level (grades 10 to 13), 
including type A (Latin-Greek emphasis) and type 
B (Latin-modern language emphasis). 

Parallel to the primary school and the lower 
secondary level through grade 8, special courses and 
special schools are provided for the handicapped. 

Upper Secondary Schools 

The upper secondary level consists of academic 
and general secondary schools, teacher training,, and 
vocational/technical education. 

Part-time vocational schools include commercial, 
trade, and industrial, schools f^kaufmaennische, 
gewerbliche, und industrielle BerufsschxHen), offer- 
1n'g or 4-year, courses with apprenticeships. 

Most students enter these from the Oberschule or 
Realschule, but some students from the 3-year 
Sekundarschule also enter apprenticeships (Lehre). 
The vocational middle school (Berufsmittelschule) in 
Zurich completes this category. 

Full-time vocational schools include an agricul- 
tural school, grades 10 and 11 {Landwirischafiliche 
Schule Lindau)\ a school for metal workers, grades 
10 to 13 (Metalarbeiterschule Winterthur): work- 
shops for furniture and cabinet makers, grades 10 to 
13 (Lehrwerkstaetten fuer^Moebelschreiner); several 
schlpobof aii and design, varying in length from 2 to 
5 years {Kunstgewerbeschulen); and 3-year commer- 
cial schools '^Handelsschulen) in Wetzikon and 
Winterthur. . \^it^ 

T'wo schools for women (Schweizeriscm^^auen- 
fachsc'hule Zurich and Berufs- und Frauenfach- 
^schule Winterthur), grades 10 to 12, offer a combi- 
nation of general and vocatiojial education that does 
not lead to higher education but to sortie teacher- 
training programs. 

General upper secondary education is offered by 
the five types of Gymnasia, all of which lead ''to 
unlimited university admission. The city of Zurich 
also has an evening Gymnasium, The 4-year diploma 
business school {Handelsschule, Diplom) in Zurich is 
generally classified with general rather than with 
vocational education. ^ 

Teacher education for elemehtary school teachers 
is represented by two teac[ler-training schools 
(Lehramtsschulen) and a parallel institute {Unter- 
semindr). The former offer a terminal program (3Vi 
years). The latter offers a 4-year program followed 
by an upper divisiorf(06er5eminat 'n the 14th year. 
Students in the Lehramtsschulen, upon completion 
of their program, can take a half-year pre-coursc and 



then enter the Oberseminar in ^urich. The 14th year 
is properly classified as higher father than secondary 
education* * 

Higher Educadoi[i 

All three categories of postsecondary education 
shown on chaft 1 are represented in the Zurich 
system: higher technical education, teacher educa- 
tion, and university educj^ion. 

Higher technical education is offered by the 
engineering school in Winterthur (Technikum 
Winterthur Ingenieunchule~HTL). ^ full-time. 
6. semester school, and by the evening technical 
school {Abendtechnikum) in Zurich, which offers a 
parallel course on a part-time basis, extended over a 
longer period of time. < 

The advanced school of commerce and 
administration (Hoehere Wirtschafts- und Vet- 
waliungsschule) is in the same general category as the 
higher technical schools. Students generally enter 
these schools after having completed a part-time 
vocational school with apprenticeship and having 
had practical experience in their fields. Students may 
also be admitted from other upper secondary 
schools. Entrance examinations are usually required. 
The school for sociai work {Schule fuer soziale 
Arbeit), which offers a 2^ -year program beginning 
with grade 10. can also ifc classified in this general 
category. 

Teacher education at the higher education level is 
represented by a variety of schools. The Oberseminar 
(with the nihil year) has already been noted. Grad* 
uates of this level tea^ in the primary schools. After 
2"years of expenente they rrraf^Tiltr a 
institute for teachers in the lower secondary schools 
{Real- Und O berschuUehrer seminar) - 15th and 16th 
year of schooling. 

Other teacher-training facilities include: A train 
ing' institute for kindergarten teachers {Kinder- 
gaertnerinnenseminar), a training institute for 
teachers of domestic handicrafts {Arbeitslehrertn- 
nenseminar)^ and a training institute for teachers of 
hon)e economics {Hauswirtschafislehrerin^ 
nenseminar). kW three of these offer 2-year courses at 
the grade 13- and H-leveL'StTTdents enter from one 
of the upper secondary schodls, frequently from the 
schools for women in Zurich and Winterthur. 

After acquiring at least ^year of teaching experi* 
encc. graduates of the Obefseminar or the training 
institute for kindergarten teachers may «ter a 2-year 
training instituie (l5th and 16th years of schooling) 
for special education teachers {Heilpaedagogisches 
Seminar). , 



Teachers for the Sekundarschule and all upper 
level academic secondary schools receive their 
substantive training at the university or the institute 
of technology. 

The univertiity level is represente^d by the Univer* 
sity of Zurich and the Federel Institute of Tech- 
nology. In fall 1976 the two institutions enrolled 
19.947 students. 37 percent of the total Swiss univer- 
sity enrollments. The Canton also has conservatories 
and schools of music at Zurich and Winterthur. 

Thus^the educational system of the Canton of 
Zurich, multitracked beginning with the 7th grade 
and extending through the highest levels of academic 
education and research, presents a comprehensive 
program, characterized by a wide variety of offqr* 
ings. both in content and in difficulty, designed to 
meet the educational needs of children a*nd youth, 
with ample opportunity to proj^ress to whatever level 
their inclinations and talents may lead them. 



TRENDS 

The major trend at the compulsory education level 
is to increase coordination among the Cantons so 
that pupils may r^orc easily transfer from the schools 
of one Car>ton to^hpse of another. For this purpose, 
Cantons are working toward a higher degree of stan- 
dardization among terminology, programs, and 
examinations. The Concordat on School Coordina* 
tion was adopted in 1970 to provide leadership in this 
effort. 

Progress has been made toward establishing 9 
years of compulsory education (age 9 to 15) in all 
"Colons. A variation of 6 to 9 years beginning at age 
6. 7 /or 8 has been narrowed to 8 or 9 years beginning 
at age 6 or 7. * 

•^he need for changes in the educationaf system is 
increasingly recognized so that education experiment 
tation is being expanded and closer cooperation 
among researchers, teachers, and administrators is 
being promoted. The trend in classrooms i^ toward 
more independent study for pupils and more intfr- 
discipjinary cooperation, especially at the com- 
pulsory school level. 

The lower secondary school shows more variation 
among the Cantons than schools at any other level. 
Special, efforts are being made to achieve greater 
comparability, with emphasis on mathematics 
Education and instruction in a second national 
language. 

In tedHinicaJ and vocational education, increasing 
emphasis is being placed on improving general 
education content. 



Increased attention is being directed toward 
improving inservice and preservice training of 
teachers for all types of schools. 

Opportunities for admission to higher education 
(both nonuniversity and university) have been ' 
expanded by development of evening academic 
secondary schools and evening higher technical 
institutes as well as by addition of two new types (D 
and E) of maturity certificates for the academic 
secondary schools. «^ 

The university level is experiencing a substantial 
increase in enrollments from year to year. The addi- 
tional students are being accommodated primarily 
by expanding existing institutions, but also by 



establishing a new university at Lucerne. University 
costs have befen distributed nriore equitably among ^ 
Cantons by increased Federal participation in 
universit)>j|ducation. At the adult educayfn level the 
concept of "recurring education" is recemng wider 
acceptance. 

Although Switzerland has 25 distinct (cantonal) 
educational systems, the need for closer coordination 
among the Cantons and especially the rising costs of 
education have greatly stimulated participation by 
the Federal Government in education at i\\ levels -a 
trend that is considered likely to continue somewhat 
further in varying degrees in different sectors. 




GLOSSARY OF SELECTED EDUCATIONAL TERMS 



German 



German 



English, 



Abschlussklasse. 



Abteiiung fuer Landwirischafi 
und Forschungsanslalten 

Allgemeine und landwirl 
schaftliche Fortbildungs- 
^schule • 

Ami fuer Wissenschaft und 
Forschung des Eidgenoess- 
ischen 'Departements des 
IniKem - 



Terminal class (lower 
secondary) 

Division of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Research 



General and agricultural 
continuation school 



Office for Science and 
Research of the Federal 
Department of the 
Interior 



B 

Berujliche Ausbildung pr 

Berufsbitdung. Vocational education. (In 

Swiss usage this includes 
technical education at 
the upper secondary 
and non-university ter- 
tiary level.) 

Berufsmiiielschule , ; . . - Vocational school with 

augmented curriculum 

Berufsschule Part-time vocational school 

Berufswahlklasse Vocalional orientation class 

-g^,,y^ Local school district 

Boise haft xu einem neuen 
Bundesgesetz ueber die 

Berufsbildung, R^^port on a New Federal 

' • Law for Vocational 

• Education 

Bundfsamt fuer Industrie, , 

Gewerbe. und Arbeit Federal Oflice of Industry. 

^Trades, and Labor 
'(Federal Department of 
Public Economy) 

Bundesgesetz ueber die 

Hochschulfoerderung Federal law for the Promo- 

tion of Higher Education 



D , 

Diplom Diploma 

* Diplommtielschule .... Diploma middle school: 

general s^ondary school 
. ^ ^ ^ not leading to univenity 

education 

QQkior Doctorate (academic 

degree) 

jll^j Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 



Eidge n oess is ches Faehigkeits 

zeugnis Federal rertifiratr of profi- 

ciency (vocational 
education) 

Eidgenoessisches Staiisiisches 

Federal Statistical Office 

Eidgenoessische Technische 

Hochschule Federal Institute of 

1 echnology 

Eidgenoessische Turn- und 

Sportschule Federal School for Sport 

and Gymnastics 

Erweiierie Ansprueche Expanded curricular 

requirements of lower 
soeondaiy school above 
the basic type 

Erziehungsdirektion - Cantonal education staff 

EniehMngsdirekior . . Cantonal Director of 

Education 

Erziehungsdirekiorenhonferenz, 

gQf^ \ Swiss Conference of 

Cantonal Directors of 
Kducation 

F 

Fachschule Specialized school. 

generally offering 
^ training in a single field 

ForibildungS' Anschluss- und 

Vorbereituiigsklasse Continuation, connecting. 

and preparatory class 

Frauenfachschule . . Specialized school for 

women, often with con- 
tinuing general education ^ 

G 

GewerbUche Berufsscflule . : • ' Part-time trade and indus- • 

trial school 

Grundansprueche requirements the 

minimum type of the 
lower secondary school 

Gymnasium The commonest name of 

the academic secondary 
school usually grades 9 
or 10 to 13 



H 

Handelsdiplomschule Commercial school leading 

to a diploipa 

HandeUmaturiiaetsschule Commercial school leading 

to a cantonal certificate 
of maturity 

Hauswirtschaftliche Fort-^ 

bildungsschule * Home economics continua- 

tion school 

Hauswirtschaftlicher 

Jahreskurs One-year course in 

domestic arts, usually at 
ninth-grade level 



3i 



HanswirtschaftsUhrtrinnen* . 

seminar Training institute for home 

economics teachers 

Haustvirtschaftsschule \ .« . Home economics school 

Heilpaedagogischts Seminar . , . Training institute for 

teachers of the handi- 
capped 

Heimatkunde .... ' Local geography and com- 

munity study - *'knowl< 
edge of the immHiate 
homeland" 

Hochschule fuer Wirtschafts- 

und Soxialwissenschaften ... School of Economics. Busi- 
* I ncss, and Public Ad- 

ministration (St. Gallen) 

Hoehere Mittelschule Academic upper secondary 

school 

Hoehere Technische 

Lehranstait'HTL : Higher Technical Institute 

(college (of engineering) 
at the higher education 
level . 

Hoehere Wirtschafts- und 

Verwaltungsschule Higher school of economics 

^ and admini$tration 

Ingenieurschule See Hoehere Technische 

> Lehranstalt 

Ingenieur-Techniker HTL .... Degree awarded to gradu- 
ate of higher technical 
institute 



Kantonschule See Progymnasium. (In one 

case the Kantonschule 
includes the entire 
Gymnasium) 

Kaufmaennische Berufs- 

schule Part- time commercial 

school 

Kindergaertnerinnenseminar 
(pi. semmemmyr rrr: . Training institute for 

kindergarten teachers 

• KoUegium See Mittelschule 

Konferenz Schweizerischer 

Gymnasialrektoren Conference of Swiss 

Secondary School 
Director^ 

Konferenz der Scheizerischen 
Lehrerorganisationen, « 

KOSLO . : Conference of Swiss 

Teachers Organizations 

Konkordat ueber die Schul- 

koordination Concordat on School 

Coordination 

KoordinationskoHferem der ^ 
deutschschweizer Hoch- 

4t schuien Coordinating Conference 

of German^Swisi 

(Genman-speaking) 

Universities 

^ Kunsigewerbeschule School of design 



Landwirtschaftsschule School of agriculture 

L^rabschlusspruefung Final examination for 

apprentices 

.'Lehre Apprenticeship 

Lehrer Patent Primary teachers' certificate 

Lehrerseminar Teacher-training institute 

Lehrmeister Apprenticeship instructor 

Lehrwerkstaette FuJl time trade and indus- 

trial school 

Lehrwerkstaette Juer Moebei 

schreiner "Full time trade school for 

carpenters and cabinet- 
makers 

M 

Maturitaetsausweis . \ . Certificate of maturity 

* (school-leaving certificate 
of the academic second- 
ary school) 

Maturitaetsschule See Mittelschule 

Metalarbeiterschule School for metal workers 

Mittelschule General term for ihe upper 

secondary schooL usually 
grades 9 or 10 to 13. 
Without a prefix it 
usually refers to the 
academic school. 
^ synonymous with hoehere 

Mittleschule 

Mittlere Rbife "Middle Maturity", level 

/ ^ ' achieved with completion 

S> of the Diploma middle 

school I , 

O - 

Oberrealsch'SHe Gymnasium, type C 

* (mathematics-science 
emphasis) 

ObersChule Basic type of lower second 

ary school, formerly the 
upper level of the 
primary school 

Oberseminar The higher education level 

of a teacher-training 
institute^ 

Ortsschulbehoerde Local school board 

Ortsschulvor stand Same as Ortsschulbehoerde ' 

V 

Phtlosophie I SVts (university faculty or 

department) 

Philosophie II Sciences (university faculty 

department) 

Primarschuk Primary school (Grades 1 to 

4* 5. or 6) 

Progymnasium The lower grades of the 

academic secondary 
school, extending 
through the lower sec- 
ondary level (grades 5. 
6. or 7 through^ij^des 8 
or 9). sometimes orga- 
nized as an integral part 
* of the upper academic 

school ^ t. 
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HealschuU . Lower wcondary school. 

the first level of difficulty 
above the basic type 

Real- un OberschuiUhreT' 

seminar Teacher-training institute 

for lower secondary 
school teachers 

Hegierungskollegium Canton|l executive council 

Hegierungsfat Same as Regierungs- 

% kollegium 

t . 



■ Schulau/sichtskoUegiuffi 

(pi. .ten) Uay supervisory body at the 

cantonal level 

Schule{p\. Schulen) School 

^chulefuer soziale Arbeit School for social workers 

SchuUtalistik School statistics 

Schulwesen Education, school system 

^Schweixerische Dokumenta- 
tionsstelle fuer Schiil und 

Bildungsfragen Swiss Documentation 

Center for Teaching and 
Education, generally 
• called the Swiss Educa- 
/ tional Documentation 

' Center 
Schweixerische Hochschui 

konferem Swiss University Council 

Schweizerisches Insiiiui fuer 

Auslandsforschung Swiss Institute f6r Infer- 

national Studies 

Schweizerisches Insiiiui fuer 

Berufspaedagogik Swiss Institute for Voca- 

tional Education 

Schweizerische Konferem der 

Erziehungsdirikioren . Swiss Conference of 

Cantonal Directors of 
Eiducation 



Schweizerische Koordinaiions- 
, sielle fuer Bildungsfors- 
chung 



Swiss Coordination Center 
for Research in Educa 
tion 

Schweizeris^her Nationalfonds 
• zur Foerderung der wissen- 

schafiUchen Forschung Swiss National Science 

Foundation 

Schtveizeriither i^erband fuer 

Berufsberatung . . . .\ Swiss Association for Voca- 

typnal Guidance 

Schweizerische Vereinigung 
fuer Erwachsenen- * 

bildung . 7,^ Swiss Federation for Adult 

Education 

Schweixefischer Wisseih^ 

schaflsrai Swiss Science qouncil , 

Schweixerische ZentraUleile fuer 

HochscHulwesen SwIm Central Office for 

University Affairs 



Schweixerische Zeniralsielle fu^r 

die Weiierbildung der f 

MiiielschuUehrer ...... Swiss Center for .the 

Inservice Education of 
* 3fcondary School 

Teachers 

Sekundarlehrerpaienl Teaching certificate for the 

advanced lower sec- 
ondary level 

Sekundarschule Lower secondary school 

represeciling an inter- 
\ mediate level of difficulty 

* between;! the Realschule 
and the pre academic 
schools (Progymnasiuni) 

$enai University senate (legislative 

body) \ 

Sommersemesier Summer semCT^^i^starts in 

the early spring[ Ind ends 
in mid summer) 

Sonderschule School for the handicapped 

T " 

Techniker TS Title awarded to graduates 

of the technicians schools 

Techntkerschule Technicians school, be- 

tween the level of 
vocational schools and 
advanced technical 
institutes 

Technikum Same as Hoe here Tech 

nische Lehranstali 

Technikum beider Basel Higher Technical Institute ^ 

ft maintained by the 2 

half Cantons of Basrl 

Texiil- und Modeschule 'IVxtile ah'ST Fashion School 

(St. Gallen) 

Toechierschule * Secondary school fgr girls. 

usually offering general • 
education not leadifng to 
university entrance. 

Universiiaeisrai University superv!s(Try / 

a council 

Vniere Miiielschule ^tt Progymnasiutn 

Uniergymnasium See Progymnasium 

Unierseminar Secondary school level of a 

teacher training institute 

V 

Verein schwetzerischer 

Gymtiasiallehrer Association of Academic 

Secondary School 
Teachers 

' Verkehrsschule Transportation and com- 

municatioiSs school 

Verordnung ueber die . ^ • 

Anerkennung von l^aiur- 

iiaeisauswetsen Regulations Concerning 

the recognition of certifi- 
cates of maturity 

Volkshochschule ^ Popular university * (adult 

education institution) 
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Vorschuie Preschool 

VorschulucheJKrziehung Preschool education 

■ " .W 

Werkjahr Year of work experience 

(vocational orientation) 

WiniersemeMer , ^ . r Winter setneste^ at the 

uoivrrsities. starting 
about October I 

Wirtfcha/tswusenschaft Primarily economics, but 

used frequently to in- , 
elude socrology 

Wtrtschaftswissenschaftliches I 

GymrtMum Gymnasium leading to the 

type E (economics 
emphasis) maturity 
certificate 



Zentralschwfizemches • 

Technikum Luzem Central Swiss Higher Tech 

nical Institute at .Lucerne 

,Zentrabch[veher Untversitaet 

Luzern. , . . . Central Swiss University^ 

Lucerne (in process of 
development) 

Zentralschwetzerische Berat- 

ungsstelle Central Swiss Guidance 

Office 

Zentraisiette fuer berufluhe 

Wetierbildung Center for continuing 

vocational education 

Zentratverband Schweizerische 
Erztehungsinstitute und ^ 

Prtvatschulen ^ - . < Cer^ral /\ssociation Hif Swiss 

■J^ ' ^ Educational Institutes 



and Private Schools 



French 

French English 
A 

Acadhmte * ^ Academic secondary school 

Apprentissage et cours . 
complementaires profes 

sionneis Apprenticeship with accqm 

panying part time 
0^ vocational schools 

B 

Beau^ arts, arts decorattfs Fine arts and design 

*^ . • 

Centre sutue de documentation 
en mattere d*enseignement et 

d'education . > Swiss Educational Docu 

mentation Center 
Certificat de maturite \ ....... Certificate of maturity 

(school leaving certificate 
of the academic second- 
ary school) 

Glassies enfqntines Preprimary school 



ClasSlf!^ finales Terminal classes in the 

lower secondary school 

Classes spi dales . . Special education for the 

handicapped 

College . . ; ' . ,^Secondary school (level 

usually included in the 
title: e.g.. infj^rieure, 
^ superieure) 

Collhge modeme Intermediate type of lower 

secondary school, corre- 
sponding to the 
Sekundarschule 

Cours compUmentaires non 

pTofessionnels General nonvocational 

course 

Cycle d'orientation Orientation cycle: several 

or al( lower secondary 
A schools organised as a 
comprehensive school 



d'inginieur technicien ETSr. 



Dtrecteurs de instruction 
publique, DIP 



Docteur . 



Ecole 
^Ecole d'agriculture 
Ecole atelier . . . h 



Degree awarded to 
graduate of higher 
technical institute 

Swiss Conference of 
Cantonal Directors of 
Education 

Doctorate (academic ^ 
degree) 



E # 

- School 

School of agriculture 
Fuji time trade and 
industrial school 

Ecole com'merctale . Commercial school 

Ecole fj?mpUmentatre \ 
agricotesryrthtag^res et de 

culture g4nirale Part-time school of agricul- 

ture, home economics, 
and general education 

Ecole d*art School of art and design 

Ecole langue francaise . . . Private school in Bern us 

ing French as the 
language of instruction 
for children.^ Federal 
workers from French- 
speaking Cantons 

Ecole m^nageres School of home economics 

Ecole normale . „ Teacher-training institution 

Ecole normale pour mattresses 

enfantines . .'. . .y^ Training school for 

preschool teachers 

Ecole Polytechnique, Federal de 

Lausnnne Federal Institute of 

I'echnology at Lausanne 

Ecole primaire Primary schooj 

Ecole sec ondaire Secondary school (title 

^ usually includes level and. 

» type of program) 



3^ 



EcoU supkmure d$ jiums 

filUs,....^, 



chLl 



Italian 



Upper secondary schipl for 
girls (some with geVral 
curricula nn. others 
leading to maturity 
certificate) 

Ecole technique suphieure 

£7*5 Higher technical institute 

Emeignement prhcolatre .... Preschool education 

Enaeignement secondaire Secondary education 

Ensgigntmtnt secondaire, 

classes pratiques Lower secondary basic type 

(comparable to Ober- 
schule) 



Enseignement secondaire 
infirieur, section mod 
erne 

Enseignemtnt secondaire 
infirieur, section classiques 
et scientifiques . 



Enseignement technique et 
professionfui 



See College moderjj^e 



Lower secondary, type 
leading to the upper 
academic secondary 
school 

Technical and vocational 
education 



F 

FSdiratton Suisse pour Viduca 

tiondes adults. .: Swiss Federation for Adult 

' Education 

C 

Gymnase Upper academic »«?Ondary 

school (same as German 
Gymnasium) 

Gymncue, Section culture 

ginirale General secondary school 

, not leading to maturity 
certificate 

Institut pour VEtude des 
Methodes des Direction 

VEnterprise Managemeni Development 

Institute 

Institute menaghes SchopLpf home economics 

l^gttres ' Universlty|Jcf»ffment of 

.f . arts (as in Atts and 

Sciences) 

V*. 

\, ■ 

T 

Techni^m Higher technical institute 



Italian 



English 



Attestatode Sfaturita 



. . Ccti\f^c^{v of Matu>ky 

{school leaving certificate 
• of the academic second* 
* ary school) 

/ 

Casa dei bambini . Preprimary school 

Centro scolastico Industrie 

artistiche ^ School of art and design 



Educazione prescolastica 
Educazione professionale 



Ginnasio 



Preschool education 
t echnical and vocational 
education 



Academic secondary school 
{sezione inferiore lower 
level; sezione superiore 
upper level) 



I 

Ingegnere tecmco 5T5 J?!fKree awarded to 

graduate of higher 
technical institute 
L ' 

l^iceo Academic upper secondary 

school (same as upper 
level o\ ginnasio) 

. ' S . 

Scuola School 

Scuola canianaU d'arti t 

mestiere Cantonal school of art and 

design 

Scuola d'agricoltura School 6f agriculture \ 

Scuola di commercio Commercial school 

Scuola di economta s 

domestica ^ School of home economics 

Scuola elementare Primary school 

Scuola laboratorio , Full time trade and indus- 
trial school 

Scuola magistrale Teacher training initiluie 

Scuola maggtore . . . Lower secondary school 

(formerly the upper pri 
rnary school)' 

Scuola speciale School for thc'handicappcd 

Scuola Technic he Supenori 

^7*5 Higher technical institute 

T 

Tirocifiio e corsi per 

apprendisti Apprenticeship with part 

time accompanying voca 
tional schools 



M 
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